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DO YOU BELIEVE IN PHILISTINES*? 
BY TROWBRIDGE LARNED 


When, forty-odd years ago, our census takers had seem- 
ingly achieved their task, and announced a population of forty 
millions, the record seemed satisfactory. Publicists and polit- 
ical orators accepted it. Contented with little more than a 
counting of heads, sociology did not demand the collateral 
facts. 

The truth is that not even statisticians—who have since lent 
a hand—seem competent to erect upon “the quantitative ob- 
servation of aggregates” those primary appraisals essential to 
a national self-knowledge. What, pray, are mortality returns 
measured against the moral significance of dead ones who 
seem to live, yet whose inwards are stuffed with straw—even 
as the ox of Prometheus? 

It seems to be the function of literature and literary men, 
at all times, to divine and to deduce those spiritual and intel- 
lectual truths unperceived by officialism. In Victorian England 
they told Taine what they ate, and he told them what they 
were. Arose also Carlyle, who, undismayed by mere numbers, 
briefly commented: ‘‘Mostly fools!” 

How is it with America to-day—after all our years of alien 
engorgement? More than a hundred millions of us now—fat 
with prosperity, famished for “culture,” rich for a generation 
past in opportunities for travel and education. Do we perhaps 
harbor “‘in our midst’’ some millions of literates whom think- 
ing seems to fatigue? Millions of public school and private 
school graduates, reading the newspapers and magazines, 
thronging the theatres and concert halls, who will neverthe- 
less go to the grave in their intellectual swaddling clothes? 
Creatures even, if we may credit Mr. Royal Cortissoz, “well 


*Philistine: an elegant, academic term now popularly supplanted 
~ by Will Irwin’s “low-brow.” 
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born, well educated, solvent and responsible, who in their 
moments display the mental power of trepanned rabbits.” 

Have we in short a submerged nine-tenths? Living our- 
selves in lettered ease, are we too unconscious of those esthetic 
slums where no Salvation Army has been organized? Are we 
one hundred millions of people—largely low-brows? 

Who with authority shall answer? Who indeed if not the 
public’s own purveyor—functioning by virtue of his fine re- 
straint; a self-tormented Tantalus, eternally craving the 
caviare he must eschew—for others. Sometimes in a Broad- 
way box-office, sometimes at an editor’s desk, we have watched 
him “counting the house,” and appraising the performance 
accordingly. Once we put the question to him bluntly: 

“Why, why?” we asked. “You know better. Sometimes 
you do better. Why?” 

“Because,”’ he said, ‘“‘we cannot help ourselves. Because of 
our great Philistine public.”’ 

No rebuke to our impertinence. No challenge to our criti- 
cism. Only an enunciation of the eternal paradox: that an 
editor theoretically enthroned because his taste is impeccable 
must actually officiate as if he had none. 

Truly a tragic figure! How happier the lot of the humble 
one but honest—ordained to sell the perfectly seasoned sau- 
sage. Or was it but irony at our expense? Irony!—that salt 
which so seldom seasons the American literary pudding; 
‘‘pep,”’ we have been informed, being the most desired ingre- 
dient. Irony? Perhaps. For, observe! The great man 
who thus honored us with his confidence has since exposed his 
policy to public gaze through a magazine symposium. In this 
we are apprized of an idealism at any cost; a determination 
to embrace but the best that is ‘proper to literature.” Once 
more we see the pioneer, his eye straining westward—or 
middle-westward; his wagon hitched to a star, and emblazoned 
on its cover the slogan: ‘‘Parnassus or bust!’” Does he allude 
to the Philistine? Ah, no! That corrupter of editors is 
ignored. Dreamy-eyed, he addresses a clientage cultivated, 
alert, perceptive—with tongues parched for Pierian springs, 
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with thirst allayed by the divine draughts sold openly over the 
counter.. 

For the moment our doubts dissolve. The world is no 
longer too much with us: Proteus bobs up serenely; Hebe, at 
our elbow, asks: ‘“‘A little more nectar, Sir?” 


What are we to conclude? Do we or do we not chase a 
chimera? Is it or is it not another Mrs. Harris? Reader, we 
implore you. Our literary life is at stake; on your answer 
hangs everything. In the largest type a dignified journal will 
permit, we beseech you: DO YOU BELIEVE IN PHIL- 
-ISTINES? 

Ah! of course you do. Every person of taste does. Did 
he not—well, it would be like the late Professor Fiske’s 
apology for pain. Without pain one could not perceive pleas- 
ure. Without the Philistine and all his works we could 
scarcely care so much for the poetry of, let us say, Matthew 
Arnold. So! His presence established, it behooves the elect 
to prepare a feast, and to summon thereto the benighted ones 
of the byways whose bread of life has been too long but half- 
baked. Somehow to summon them, to exhort them under 
cover of entertainment—to nourish brains flabby with feeble 
fiction and over-fed on “‘news’’; to give them eyes with which 
they may see and ears with which they may hear the visions 
and the voices of life. 

The submerged nine-tenths—undernourished by popular 
magazines, motion pictures, temples ironically dedicated to 
the drama. What meat for the missionary, what gudgeons 
for our educators angling in Stygian eddies! With many of 
these, it is true, we have little or no concern. Backwoods and 
Broadway breed their masses specially provided for by gen- 
tlemen of great commercial genius. The stratum of these is the 
stone age, from which they may in time emerge. Meanwhile 
they have nothing to do with the case. Our inquiry concerns 
the corrigible—in which class we include the Philistine. So 
first of all a census—a census that shall definitely designate his 
habitat. To save, we must first localize and label him. 
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Ay, there’s the rub! As indigenous as the Man in the 
Street, he yet evaporates at our touch. Obtrusive as the 
Average Reader, he does not come to our call. Concrete as 
crime, he remains a mere abstraction: an aggregate evading 
the statistical spear; an ignis fatuus in the dismal swamp of 
letters. 


The shaded portions of a map may some day show his pre- 
ponderance in certain thriving communities; meanwhile he is, 
geographically, just a guess. If you call the roll of States, 
Missouri sounds familiar. But Missouri—or St. Louis, at 
least—sustained, by a kind of miracle, William Marion Reedy. 
Oregon? How isolated, one might say, from our sources of 
refreshment. Yet it was in Oregon that John Kendrick Bangs, 
en route to lecture, spoke benignantly to a farmer (bearded 
like the Bard of Gray), who forthwith expressed a passionate 
interest in pre-Raphaelites. You never can tell. A Manhat- 
tan magazine editor tells us that New Yorkers read no books 
or magazines—only newspapers. But to concentrate our search 
here—the intellectual producing centre for the rest of the 
country—would be a manifest impertinence. 

In the pursuit of the Philistine for purposes of tabulation, 
the Middle West has been mentioned to us—editors having 
alluded to it as offering almost insuperable obstacles to their 
ideals. But the evidence is only hearsay: for all we actually 
know, Kokomo may be as keen for ‘culture’ as Oklahoma 
undoubtedly is. ‘The Atlantic,’’ we understand, is not with- 
out its readers in that region; ‘“‘Harper’s” in an advertisement 
once pointed out a subscriber in the person of a Pittsburg 
laboring man. One must proceed with caution. 

The hang-outs and the hankerings of hoi polloi we know 
well enough. It prefers the Movies to Melpomene, is easily 
lured by large heads on magazine covers, and likes its potatoes 
boiled. But the Philistine! Gath is gone, and the quest of 
him spells confusion. As an aggregate without an address, 
he will probably continue to elude the most earnest efforts of 
our personal uplifters. 


RELATIVITY IN KNOWLEDGE AND IN LIFE 
BY THE EDITOR 


Whenever the universality of the principle of change has 
gained headway in philosophical thought, it has brought in its 
wake the postulate of relativity. With the early Greeks rela- 
tivity was applied to the criteria of truth, and affected par- 
ticularly the field of practical concepts. Such values as right, 
truth, justice and virtue were held to have not a normative 
meaning but were considered as relative to the time, the occa- 
sion, the desire or the happiness of the individual. The almost 
complete application of relativity to the field of values may 
have been largely due to the, as yet undefined or unrecognized, 
truths of perception. As Heraclitus unsettled the static think- 
ing of his time with the assertion of universal change and was 
followed by the relativism of the Sophists, so a somewhat 
similar movement has been going on in contemporary thought. 
With this difference, however, that the metaphysical, per- 
ceptual and physical fields of thought have so outgrown those 
of value and conduct that the present application of the term 
is predominantly applied in the field of physics, and meta- 
physics, or of concepts which have to do, not with conduct, but 
with understanding of the physical world. Since science and 
radical empiricism have revived for us the concept of change 
as applicable to our whole world of experience, so again, as 
in ancient times, though in a different sense, we find the concept 
of relativity necessary to our view of reality. Relativity and 
the philosophy of change have certain natural affiliations of 
interdependence. 

Relativity of knowledge grows out of a certain relativity 
which we experience in life but it never arises in naive thought. 
To common-sense all natural phenomena are absolute, stand- 
ing independently and in their own right. Likewise common- 
sense endows our interpretations of nature with the same abso- 
luteness, which is false, and in so doing raises for itself an 
insoluble problem of error. Whatever the physical world may 
be in itself, which is a question for metaphysics, it is certain 
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that all our knowledge of it partakes of the interpretive ele- 
ment provided by the mind. Do our best we cannot get away 
from this fact. Our knowledge is, at most, an interpretation 
of sensations, and an interpretation dependent on a very 
limited experience and outlook. Apperception, what we have 
already learned and know, to say nothing of that vaster area 
of what we think we know, with its predilections and preju- 
dices, all these things, in the very necessity of the case, enter 
into even the commonest perceptions. In this way we fre- 
quently find knowledge defeating its own ends. Sometimes the 
tyro in investigation makes discoveries that are holden from 
the eyes of the better trained because he has not the barriers 
of an erudite knowledge to hide from him obvious facts. That 
such a situation can ever arise is due to mistaking inter- 
pretations which can never be more than relative, as possess- 
ing the absoluteness of the phenomena themselves. 


In a world of change, then, and in a world where we are 
dependent upon interpretive acts of fallible human minds, our 
knowledge can be only an interpretation of relations. First of 
all we begin our store of knowledge under the form of rela- 
tion of the ‘‘not me’’ to the “‘me”’ which is not only the sim- 
plest, but the fundamental, knowledge. Our universe becomes 
the subject of our knowing only as we find in it certain relations 
to our own self-consciousness. The world we achieve is an 
egocentric world. It may pain us that this is so, but that same 
anthropomorphism which we use as a slur upon the theological 
conception of God is equally applicable to our scientific view 
of the world, in fact to our most boasted knowledge. 

The relational element in knowledge is not confined alone 
to the necessary viewpoint of a mind in relation to the uni- 
verse. Facts themselves, or phenomena, cannot be taken apart 
from the world of general relations. Individual phenomena 
are distinguished and isolated for purposes of observation 
and study, but there is danger in the very process of isolation 
that we shall overlook the most important item of relation. 
Things are what they are only in and through general rela- 
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tions, and to abstract them from these relations is in most 
cases to miss the truth very largely, or altogether. A blind 
trust in the possibility of knowledge apart from relations has 
led scientific thought into many pitfalls and is responsible for 
the relative neglect of philosophical outlooks. 


Any attempt to get at reality in the field of nature is an 
endeavor to interpret certain cosmic activities. In the realm 
of science we know sources only through activities which make 
impact upon the senses, which we can measure and weigh and 
compute. We can describe the activities of nature and their 
effect upon us. What nature is in itself or apart from these 
activities is a problem for philosophy. Science then is nothing 
more than a description of the activities of nature which pre- 
sumes that those activities will continue in a uniform manner. 
When a phenomenal series has occurred in a certain order a 
thousand times, we feel safe in depending on the uniformity 
for the thousand and first time. But this is description and 
hypothesis. There is not present any knowledge of the nature 
of reality itself but only of the activities of a related world. 


It may seem to many that so thorough-going a doctrine of 
relativity removes all assurance from the world of knowledge; 
that it is incompatible with the existence of any norm or stand- 
ard of truth. The solid world seems thereby reduced to a 
fluidity that is embarrassing to any thought of permanence, or 
of certainty. While the facts may seem disconcerting yet 
relativity has about it an unanswerable appropriateness. It 
makes toward the wider vistas of reality. Our reduction of 
the universe to a static condition has no correspondence with 
fact, it is done only that we may for the moment fasten atten- 
tion upon single phases of existence. We have narrowed our 
viewpoint for a better understanding and have unfortunately 
forgotten the larger whole into which our single and limited 
fact fits. We overlook the truth that the single fact cannot 
really be understood out of relation. Relativity restores to us 
these larger relations. It is not incongruous with abiding cer- 
tainty of either scientific or moral principles of truth. Truth 
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in any concrete application cannot be taken apart from its rela- 
tions and consequences. If we confine ourselves to single 
aspects, it is not that we should carry back the single fact to 
replace it in its wider world of relations. The failure to do 
this has led to many perversions of truth. Men have not, as 
I think Mill stated, made “‘reasonable extension to adjacent 
cases.” Scientific laws have been announced as “discoveries” 
which were later found not universally true. Political and 
social utopias have been invented which entranced the mind 
of the inventor, but fell under the merciless requirements of 
practical life. Theologies have arisen and passed away under 
the urge of passing phases of what was but partial truth. The 
reason for this outgrowing of partial truth is because truth 
has been viewed in too narrow an aspect. It was sought in 
a single direction; it was not sought in its wider relations. 
Naturally, inasmuch as the progress of the human mind brings 
us into wider and wider contacts, discovering to us new and 
unsuspected relations, our truth is not an absolute but a 
changing and growing knowledge. To a geocentric world and 
civilization, the Ptolemaic astronomy presented adequate and 
satisfying truth. Through the long centuries astronomers 
busied themselves with learning the relations of the heavenly 
bodies to a standstill earth. It was not that the computations 
of Ptolemaism were incorrect or untrue. From the standpoint 
assumed they were true and they had very much of ascertained 
fact to contribute to the new astronomy. Then the discovery 
came that to view the sidereal system from the standpoint of 
an unmoving earth was to see things from too narrow a set 
of relations. The transfer from geocentricity to heliocen- 
tricity greatly widened our knowledge of sidereal relations and 
introduced us to what became in many senses a new world. It 
is not inconceivable that new sidereal frames of reference 
might be captured for knowledge which will eventually make 
even the Copernican astronomy inexpressive of the vaster rela- 
tions of which our universe is a portion. 


Our objection to relativity rests upon our claims for an 
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absolute knowledge. But, as has already been indicated, abso- 
lute knowledge of a growing or changing world is not possible. 
The item of relativity is thrust upon us by the very necessities 
of thought if we are to look upon our world as a universe of 
change. Relativity only marks the distinction between the 
static, or dead, and the living, or growing. It does not indeed 
change truth but it changes our grasp of it. It is set forth as 
a concept, in order to admit all the factors of knowledge. We 
cannot go back to the lesser order having once grasped the 
wider relations of knowledge. We could quite as easily revert 
to the Ptolemaic astronomy. It is as true as it ever was, and, 
so far as it went, it presented truth; but it became inadequate 
the moment the wider relations were discovered. Absolute 
truth is only for an absolute or finished world. It is not 
appropriate to man in his incompleteness of realization, either 
of knowledge, or of life. Neither is it applicable to a world 
of change. 


Thus, relativity is a necessary postulate of a world of 
change and of life. The static concepts under which we 
attempt to seize and to explain reality are simply inadequate 
for the explanation of a world of ever-expanding relations. 
And the static concepts of the world have ever proved to be 
the enemies of progress. The only reason for assuming them 
is one of mental comfort and satisfaction. They are dogmatic 
assumptions and they make the scientific investigator slow to 
arrive at new discovery. ‘They keep him explaining by the 
use of worn-out formule, while he shuts stubborn eyes to the 
discrepancies in his equation. He assumes the old formula 
must be correct because it explains so much. Such dogmas as 
“conservation of energy” must be saved at all costs. He has 
the common human failing of fear to break with the imme- 
diate past while he exalts his own break with an earlier past. 
There is no special recrimination against the scientist. This 
dead weight of static concepts is the delaying load which keeps 
back from wider vistas of truth in every field. It lights the 
flames of the martyrs in the advances of political, social and 
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religious understanding. It works forever as the ally of those 
who wish to be at mental ease, of those who wish to preserve 
a reputation for knowledge, of those who look on life as a 
settlement and not as a pilgrimage, of those whose minds are 
at home only in assured truth, guaranteed by authority. While 
such as these seem ever to be in the place of power over the 
world of thought, while they have the authority, they yet are 
impotent for the future. They are ever in danger from revo- 
lution. They sacrifice their victims upon the scaffold of wont, 
usage, and authority and are yet powerless to enforce their 
mandates, discovering too late how ‘“‘that scaffold sways the 
future.”’ 

The concept of relativity, entrancing as it is, has not power 
to stand as a single and unsupported assumption. With the 
universe as a complicated system of constantly changing rela- 
tions there must be complete coordination. Complete coordi- 
nation in such a system is inexplicable and even unthinkable 
except upon the supposition of a directive Cosmic Intelligence. 
As change is inconceivable on the part of that which is alto- 
gether the subject of change, so in the universe, if change is 
to have any meaning, if it is assumed as the expression of a 
creative evolution, it must also be seen from the standpoint 
of intelligent source. It is only as some self-consciousness 
endures somewhere throughout all changes that we can achieve 
a permanence of meaning sufficient to knit together the vary- 
ing processes and relations that compose the world. If one 
discovers a machine carefully picking paper off a pile, one 
sheet at a time, passing it between rollers, printing, folding 
and preparing it for mailing, one would scarcely attempt to 
ascribe such delicate, cooperative and purposive relations to 
an accident. The very existence of intelligible relations in- 
sistently demands the existence of intelligence in the process. 
There can be neither change, relation, process, nor evolution 
except to an intelligence which survives and transcends the 
whole process. Our concept of life, change, and relativity, is 
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metaphysically consistent only with the assumption that behind 
all is Creative Personality. 

The discussion should not be left without a word of con- 
sideration for the inspiring elements which are present in the 
view of relativity. It fortunately removes the emphasis from 
a paralyzed and static world, an intellectually deadening con- 
cept, to one of growing truth and expanding intellectual 
horizons. It sets its face toward better understandings and 
discoveries. It emphasizes a growing world and impels men 
to grow with growing knowledge. Thus it transfers the think- 
ing and the work of man from death to life. This mental 
attitude in itself, once it is fairly achieved by society, will be 
a mighty impetus in the direction of progress. 


DEATH IS A LITTLE THING 


BY MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 


Death is a little thing—it cannot hurt; 

It melts into the mystery of earth 

As rivers lose themselves in red sand-dunes. 
Life—living—is the thing that matters; Love— 
A moonlit mesa—can destroy all peace, 

But Death lies just beyond Love’s agony, 
Where there is freedom and Eternal Light... . 
Death is a little thing—it cannot hurt. 


PLURALISTIC MORALITY 
BY GEORGE LAW 


Pluralism, in advancing the theory that everything under 
the sun is new,—that the synergy of life causes ceaseless per- 
mutation,—strikes at the root of all theories of morals that 
derive their wisdom from the past. It places man in the adven- 
turous (and thrilling) situation of a hunter encountering a 
new variety of wild boar, whose method of resistance and 
attack cannot altogether be foreseen. Precedence is unrelia- 
ble, past experience does not avail: the hunter is thrust out 
upon his perspicacity. 

In matters of morals pluralism thrusts a man out upon his 
intelligence. That has the right sound and should be all that 
is needed. But to us intelligence is likely to include reference 
to certain accepted and believed ideas of right living. Plu- 
ralism, as I understand it, strips off all such connotation, 
making of intelligence an instrument—keen-edged and finely 
wrought, the supposition is—by which the man will be able 
to deal effectively with novel exigency. In making his decision 
he is supposed to perceive and to weigh the various possible 
consequences. ‘This will be experiential to a certain extent, 
owing to the fact that novelty lurks in the outcome. But he 
will decide what to do from considerations of realizing as 
nearly as possible a successful issue to that particular exigency; 
and the real outcome he will compare with his decision for a 
possible verification of the method. The isolation of the judg- 
ment from both ultimate ends and moral standards is the 
peculiar contribution of pluralism to the problem of conduct. 

Determining how to act from a consideration of conse- 
quences is of course a very old and almost universal practice. 
The new element here proceeds from the attitude of the ob- 
server, who is not guided by preconceptions of right or wrong 
related to a goal of some kind, but who views the outcome 
only as affecting the immediate situation. Now the important 
thing we need to locate is his criterion of conduct. The criteria 
of conduct are what make the greatest differences in actions. 
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For back of criteria lie motives. Let us glance fleetingly at 
the evolution of motives. 


To escape pain and to secure pleasure are the two basic 
motives. With these nature has coupled up her own most 
apparent objects, so that, generally speaking, what is pleas- 
urable accomplishes, and what is painful hinders, the working 
out of the natural plan. The motives of animals are un- 
modified by intelligence, although cunning often enters dramat- 
ically into the translation to action. With man, however, it 
is possible for intelligence to intervene between his animal im- 
pulses and his actions: he can figure out ulterior motives for 
himself. Instead of being moved to do an act by the promise 
of physical pleasure, he may elect to do something else which 
entails physical suffering, but which more than compensates 
in mental satisfaction. The motives of human life are as 
innumerable, diverse and complex as the minds of persons are 
differentiated by capacity, temperament, knowledge and under- 
standing. Given a simple order of human beings and their 
reactions are predictable, for the simple motives governing 
their wills are known. But education introduces new motives, 
while temperamentalism and emotionalism further multiply 
the psychic cells of motivation. 

Right here is where a criterion of conduct is needed to intro- 
duce order into plurality. Upon most occasions involving 
action, we consider the immediate consequences, and perhaps 
other consequences further down the line. Which of the con- 
sequences, we inquire, will satisfy the element of desire or con- 
tribute toward the realization of an end in view? The answer 
may be plain; still we hesitate to act until the matter has been 
referred to our moral criterion. If sanction is withheld and 
we commit the act anyway, we have our conscience—a con- 
sciousness of wrong-doing—to reckon with. If we modify the 
act in accordance with better judgment, we have the satisfac- 
tion of living up to the best that is in us. The result, however, 
may not be materially successful. 

At this point pluralism bristles. Because the moral judg- 
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ment is not always as wise as we wish it might be, pluralism, 
in its demand that results do not err appreciably from the 
expectation of them, lays much of the blame for wretched 
social conditions at the door of generic morality. In this way: 
Dewey (to cite the chief exponent of the theory) complains 
that to the moralist an act regulated by a standard is a greater 
satisfaction than an act intelligently fitted to the requirements 
of the occasion; and that from an ill result, the moralist com- 
placently seeks refuge in his vindicating conscience. But we 
will not go into this curious shift of the responsibility. 


The question which pluralism thrusts upon us is that of 
having ideals or of leaving them fluid, which last in emer- 
gencies, when ideals are most needed, amounts to not having 
them, but to trusting instinct or an irresponsible intelligence in 
the place of ideals. The doctrine of pluralism, as advanced 
by Dewey, is altogether lacking in criteria of conduct. In fact 
the pragmatic theory almost, if not entirely, precludes the pos- 
sibility of there being any criteria. 

Dewey advances the novel idea that all sorts of acts should 
be considered of equal moment morally. In his Reconstruc- 
tion in Philosophy he invites the abolishment of ‘“‘the tradi- 
tional distinction between moral goods, like the virtues, and 
natural goods like health, economic security, art, science and 
the like.’ He deplores the fact that “economic ends have been 
regarded as merely instrumental,” and he sees a way out of 
“the obnoxious materialism and brutality of our economic 
life’ through making all ends moral, in that each, whatever 
its quality, should be considered of intrinsic importance to its 
own special issue. In this manner the glamour of interest may 
be removed from ultimate ends and attached to the present 
transactions of life, to their enrichment and satisfying suf- 
ficiency. People will find their joys and satisfactions in the 
processes of daily living and striving; they will no longer look 
upon work as an irksome necessity leading to riches or leisure 
or power, or to whatever may be the desideratum beyond. 

My feeling toward this felicitous foreshadowing of the 
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pluralistic scheme in practice is that it is most visionary—as 
visionary as anything ever pictured by Lao-tze or Plato. Not 
taking space to go into the interesting economic and social 
consequences suggested by this prolegomenon, I will just say 
that if Dewey and other exponents of pluralism expect man- 
kind to become efficient, contented and sympathetic workers 
by a shifting of interest from ultimate ends to immediate 
processes,—rather, if they believe in the possibility of such 
transference,—then theirs is the faith that will remove a 
mountain. For they are reckoning without due regard to 
human nature. Even now men find satisfaction in work, joy 
in achieving and reward in expertness for its own sake. But 
for these reasons will they ever cease to love leisure, wealth, 
power and the various sorts of personal indulgence made pos- 
sible by prosperity? From such palpable goods are derived 
the underlying motives to striving and contriving. Such issues 
cannot be made moral except for dialectical purposes: they 
will always remain the natural ends or goods, the pleasures 
for which man is capacitated by nature. Men, and women 
too, may be counted upon to act as they have always acted, 
from promptings of selfish interest, personal desire and appe- 
tites old and new. 


That is to say, men and women released from responsibility, 
as this idea of pluralism would release them, would take the 
shortest cuts to the desirable things in life, while burdening 
the weak with the undesirable. In short, such a theory applied 
would tend, I believe, to aggravate rather than to ameliorate 
the present ills of civilization. 


Here, then, is the weakness in pluralistic morality. It is 
more than a weakness: it is a danger signal. What pluralism 
threatens is the destruction of responsibility. According to 
Dewey responsibility is not destroyed, it is located—the weight 
and burden of morality are transferred to intelligence. But 
intelligence, we have thought, particularly in matters of moral- 
ity, derives most of its wisdom from an ideal of criterion 
which it has admitted to the judgment seat. Pluralism chal- 
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lenges the fitness of such a tribunal. Are the signs of the 
present age indicating that the challenge is being sustained ? 

Traditional responsibility—that resting upon the authority 
of religion—has long since been undermined by the same 
knowledge that has taken away the old authority. But respon- 
sibility can be located in other places impregnable to the 
assaults of new knowledge. Indeed, it can be fashioned out 
of knowledge itself, where knowledge is lighted and vitalized 
by understanding. Only we cannot get along without ideals. 
Ideals of some sort are as necessary as houses; and they must 
be clearly distinguishable ideals, not too fluid. 


Unless judgment is suspended by a dangerous speculative 
theory of adventurous living, we can very readily discern the 
things of highest worth in experience—the spiritual values 
over and above the physical and mental values. Health, pros- 
perity, home felicity, artistic enjoyment; happiness in a well- 
rounded, extremely human sense is abundantly worth while. 
But life means more than personal enjoyment. The spiritual 
values which reflection finds take ascendency over the material. 
In a case of conflict between the two, the latter must yield way. 
A successful material issue is not always and invariably to be 
sought and desired. We have learned to prize unselfishness, 
personal sacrifice, altruistic endeavor. We would not exchange 
these immortal attributes of higher man for all the material 
pleasures the world can give. Such a recognition of present 
spiritual values lends force and incentive to certain aims, not 
otherwise to be endued with carrying power. The natural 
ambitions, likewise, are by such means held in leash and wisely 
directed. 

The considerations of goods, material and spiritual taken 
together, combined and adjusted one with the other, make up 
our criteria. We refer our possible acts to these criteria to 
determine what courses to take. In this way we make our acts 
responsible acts; and the consequences are foreseen and regu- 
lated—so far as in us lies the power to shape the future—in 
accordance with ideals. 


THE GARDEN IN POETRY 
BY VIRGINIA TAYLOR McCORMICK 


“Who loves fair flowers 
And shady bowers, 
And all the joys a garden brings, 
Knows sweet content and merriment 
Far more than happiest of kings. 


The whispering trees, 

The murmuring bees, 

Each flower that nods, each bird that sings, 
Are good friends sent 

With sweet content 

Unknown to happiest of kings.” 

The outdoor life of the ancients gave a special place to the 
garden, and in poetry it has always been the ideal environment. 

Shakespeare realizes the value of gardens in poetry, and 
many of his most charming scenes are among the trees and 
flowers, with scents and bird-song as inspiration. Romeo and 
Juliet evokes the memory of a garden scene and in Hamlet 
we find the statement that ‘“There is no ancient gentlemen but 
gardeners,” which would place the influence of gardeners very 
high. . 

The loveliest of Shakespeare’s lyrics are about gardens, or 
the great outdoors of the world, only a larger garden,—and 
what but the vision of a garden could have given him? 

“Where the bee sucks there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back do I fly 
After summer merrily; 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
Again when he sings 
“Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me,” 
he is seeing the world as a garden, a place where one “loves 
to live in the sun.” Midsummer Night's Dream, The 
Tempest and many other of the plays show us garden scenes 
of tenderness and beauty; the “Joyous Comedies” seem to 


echo from sweet garden closes. 
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Milton in J] Penseroso, after brooding over “vain deluding 
joys” and envisioning a life “devout and pure, sober, steadfast 
and demure,” when the muses in a ring, “Aye round about 
Jove’s altar sing,” finds another thought: 


“And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure.” 


Andrew Marvell in the quiet of the seventeenth century 
wrote his Thoughts in a Garden: 


“How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the oak, the palm, or bays, 
And their incessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree, 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid ; 
While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose! 
* * * * * * 
“What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hand themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


* 


Here I always reach a pause of pure delight in the picture 
of plenteousness which wafts me far from city streets and the 
sounds of ice wagons and jitneys mingling with the cries of 
“Ripe sweet oranges! Nice bananas!’ when either statement 
must be discarded as wholly valueless if we would seek the 
satisfaction of Marvell in his intercourse with ripe apples and 
curious peaches. These last allure me mightily: there is such 
a friendliness about the peach’s curiosity, for I am sure that 
is what he means by the use of the word; does he say not the 
curious peach reaches itself into his hand, as if it wished to test 
the texture of his palm as keenly as he thirsted for the peach’s 
fresh juice? 

In the last two lines of the poem Marvell gives himself up 
entirely to the peacefulness of the garden: 


“How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers! 
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It is interesting to note that after the civil war had dis- 
turbed the peace of England he writes of the garden: 


“See how the flowers, as at parade, 
Under their colours stand displayed: 
Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink, and rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol 

Of stars walks round about the pole, 
Their leaves, that to the stalks are curled, 
Seem to their staves the ensigns furled. 


Thus does war change all things, even a garden of Marvellian 
peace! 

The garden is for the poet the place of calm thought, of 
inner experiences. Abraham Cowley in his poem “The 
Garden” says 

“God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.” 

Again this poet uses the garden as a metaphor for a 

woman’s gracious beauty: 


“The fairest garden in her looks 
And in her mind the wisest books.” 


Here we see the garden as a symbol of beauty, as books are 
the symbol of wisdom. 

Dean Swift, in his “I mitations of Horace,” makes his great- 
est desire 

“A handsome house to lodge a friend, 
A river at my garden’s end, 

A terrace walk and half a rood 

Of land set out to plant a wood.” 

Francis Bacon, in his “Essay on Gardens,” tells us that 
“God Almighty first planted a garden” and somehow the 
phrase is poetry; or is it the thought? 

No garden song has ever been more pregnant with feeling 
than Wordsworth’s matchless lyric beginning “J wandered 
lonely as a cloud’’: he wrote it after a walk with Dorothy and 
his wife, when they had seen 


“A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


And then the memory of them after he had gotten into the 
quiet of home; the mood of reminiscence: 
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“I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 
For oft when on my couch [I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Then there was the gentle divine, Robert Herrick, who 
walked up and down his rectory garden, and with the didacti- 
cism of his era wrote deathlessly lovely lyrics to point a moral; 
that final quirk which his kind could not evade: for him Daffo- 
dils were the symbol of life itself: 


“We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a Spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or anything. 

e die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again.” 


Perhaps Shelley’s “Sensitive Plant” is the most perfect of 
all garden poems; for here is more than metaphor or symbol; 
here is the heart of the most sensitive poet who has ever 
written in the English language, and the description of this 
plant, exquisite and fragile, précieuse almost, might be of 
Shelley himself, so was he chilled by winds of disdain or 
warmed by the suns of approval. 

In Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale the poet’s spirit has left his 
body upon the bed of pain and fled to a garden, where there 
is “embalmed darkness, with the grass, the hawthorn and 
white eglantine”’ and 

“Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eyes. 

The garden is for Tennyson both a reality and a symbol. 

It is a very real and lovely garden into which the lover 
importunes Maud to come: perhaps neither of these gardens 
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has such definite charm as these lines from The Gardener’s 
Daughter: 


“Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, washed by a slow broad stream, 
That, stirred with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crowned with the minister-towers.” 


Here is the vision of a poet and here for us a moment's calm, 
a thought crystalline clear, a desire for the infinite, beyond 
our little finite needs. 

All poetry where it touches nature, and all the best poetry, 
has a kinship with this wise old mother, from whom George 
Meredith drew that garden wisdom which he warmed into 
philosophy. Poetry is garden poetry in the wider sense. The 
world is a garden if we will only see it so; God walked upon 
earth in gardens when the evening was cool, and if there be 
any who would deny that He still walks there let him read 
Thomas Edward Browne’s My Garden: 

“A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 

Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! In gardens! when the eve is cool ? 


Nay, but I have a sign; 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine.” 


BROWNING AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
BY G. TREMAINE McDOWELL 


The dream of a world reborn and a new earth perfected by 
the purging fires of war having proved chimerical, the scepti- 
cal spirit is abroad and the voice of the pessimist is heard in 
the land. It is a commonplace that disillusionment, cynicism, 
and negation mark much contemporary thought, particularly 
the utterances of “our young people” and “the smart young 
radicals.” Such a period needs the counter-balance or at least 
the counter-irritant of optimism such as that of Robert Brown- 
ing, now antiquated and damned because fate ordained him 
a Victorian. Naturally enough, the men of such a period as 
this are unwilling and perhaps unable to understand him, and 
under such circumstances a just estimate of his optimism is 
dificult of attainment. Nevertheless, one who considers the 
poet still stimulating and significant may perhaps be pardoned 
if he attempts a brief review of Browning’s thought on the 
Problem of Evil and its solution. 


Although little that is unique can be expected in a presenta- 
tion of Browning’s philosophy, it is possible to gather in 
summary form material indicating his views on good and evil, 
all more or less familiar but not previously collected in the 
compass of a brief essay, and to present that material almost 
wholly in the poet’s own words. Further, the conclusion that 
Browning reconciles Good and Evil may not be wholly familiar 
to all readers. It must be kept in mind in considering this 
material that the words placed in the mouths of his characters 
do not necessarily present a poet’s own views. However, 
when an author repeatedly presents the same views in a favor- 
able light, his readers are justified in assuming that the ideas 
are not wholly alien to his own beliefs. Upon such a hypoth- 
esis rests the following discussion. 


CONCEPT OF THE GOOD 


An understanding of Browning’s views of Evil cannot be 
reached without at least a suggestion of his conception of the 
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good. To him, God was good and good was God, although 
not in the sense of making God an abstraction and a mere in- 
fluence. Good was in Browning’s mind supreme in the uni- 
verse, and his confidence was based upon such grounds as are 
presented in these lines: 
“So, gazing up, in my youth, at love 
As seen through power, ever above 
All modes which make it manifest, 
My soul brought all to a single test-— 
That He, the Eternal First and Last, 
Who, in His power, had so surpassed 
All man conceives of what is might,— 
Whose wisdom, too, showed infinite, 
Would prove so infinitely good ; 
Would never (my soul understood), 
With power to work all love desires, 
Bestow e’en less than man requires.” 
To Browning God and good are necessarily omnipresent, fill- 
ing the universe not in a truly pantheistic fashion yet more 
appreciably and concretely than modern thought is willing to 
concede. God’s reality and his immanence are therefore 
stressed repeatedly in his poetry. 
“He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, close presses 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours.” 
God in the universe from the lowest unit up to man is pre- 
sented not with the revery and rapture of Wordsworth nor 
the fire and intoxication of Shelley, but with equal force and 
power. 
“Thus he dwells in all, 
From life’s minutest beginnings, up at last 
To man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere of life.” - 
In consistency with this concept of the good, Browning makes 
the recognition of God a condition of the solution of all prob- 
lems, including that of Evil. 
“The acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee ; 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 
The motivating force in the realm of good is Love, for 


good is God and God is Love. Browning is here something 
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of a mystic and in accord with the Bhagavad-Gita and the 
Rig-V eda, with Hesiod and Jesus Christ, the Christian in- 
fluence of course being the formative one in the case of the 
poet. Opposed to the forces of decay and of destruction 
Browning finds the positive, integrating power of Love. 


RECOGNITION OF EVIL 

Despite this emphasis on the immanence of Good, Brown- 
ing is equally insistent that evil is everywhere apparent. Con- 
temporary realists and cynics argue that Browning is opti- 
mistic only because he deliberately ignores the evil, but such 
a criticism is one of the most stupid that can be made. Emer- 
son appears to have been born blind to the universality of evil 
and to have persistently refused to open his eyes, thus suc- 
ceeding in holding fast to his faith and hope. Chesterton 
asserts that evil is the most obvious thing in the world and, 
while Browning might not employ the superlative, the poet is 
acutely conscious of the fact that he is not dealing with an 
ideal world. 


“The common problem, yours—mine, every one’s 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then finding how to make it fair 
Up to our means; a very different thing.” 


In reality, no poet save Shakespeare, the exception to all 
generalizations, has given English literature so choice a com- 
pany of sinners from all lands and all ages. Think for a 
moment of but a little handful of his characters,—Sebald, 
Ottima, Bluphocks, The Duke (Ferrara), The Bishop (St. 
Praxed’s), Lippo Lippi, Andrea del Sarto, Mr. Sludge. Are 
they not a varied and motley company, from weakling and 
rogue to hardened evil-doer? 

Perhaps the fullest recognition of sin appears in “The Ring 
and the Book.’ Its complicated action, too elaborate to be 
discussed here, touches in its course practically every evil 
known to man. Its figures are of themselves alone sufficient 
to demonstrate to any who will be convinced that Browning 
speaks by the book when he handles the problem of evil. The 
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four figures who surrounded Pompilia in her new home will 
illustrate. 


“A naked blotch no better than they all: 
Guido has dropped nobility, slipped the Church, 
Plays trickster if not cut-purse, body and soul 
Prostrate among the filthy feeders—faugh! 


The second brother: 


“This fox-faced horrible priest, this brother-brute 
The Abate—why, mere wolfishness looks well, 
Guido stands honest in the red o’ the flame, 
Beside this yellow that would pass for white, 
Twice Guido, all craft but no violence, 

This copier of the mien and gait and garb 
Of Peter and Paul, that he may go disguised, 
Rob halt and lame, sick folk in the temple-porch !” 


The youngest: 


“Priest, Canon, and what more? nor wolf nor fox, 
But hybrid, neither craft nor violence 
Wholly, part violence, part craft: 
For there’s a new distinctive touch, I see, 
Lust—lacking in the two—hell’s own blue tint 
That gives a character and marks the man 
More than a match for yellow and red.” 


And the mother: 
“The gaunt grey nightmare in the furthest smoke, 
That hag that gave these three abortions birth, 
Unmotherly mother and unwomanly 
Woman, that near turns motherhood to a shame, 
Womanliness to loathing.” 

It is possible that a love for the grotesque may have been 
in part the motivation of Browning’s study of evil; but his in- 
terest in sin and vice in all its forms—cruelty, brutality, mean- 
ness, malice—and in intellectual falseness and baseness is not 
indication of a morbid taste for the unhealthy. He does not 
love filth for filth’s sake but shows evil in all its hideous power 
that its true relation to God and Good may appear. After 
looking into the lowest and darkest corners of human action 
and thought from which most people turn away, Browning 
comes back like Emerson with unfaltering optimism, but an 
optimism of vision, not of ignorance. Puzzling as evil is, 
Browning understands that there is a purpose back of it. 
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“Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.” 


THE CONFLICT 


Granted, then, that there is an omnipresent God of Love, 
and granted that evil is apparent throughout our universe; 
how can the two exist side by side? How can evil remain in 
the same world-order with omnipotent Good? To translate 
the problem into the terms of ordinary human existence, why 
does God permit physical disorder and destruction,—floods, 
fires, earthquakes, epidemics of disease—in his universe? The 
innocent suffering with the guilty or in their stead; the noble 
dragged down and destroyed by ignoble surroundings beyond 
their control; the waste and misdirection of energy, strength, 
and vitality in our economic and social order—why does God 
allow these conditions? How can a God exist in 


“Wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, roaring deeps and 
fiery sands, 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, and 
praying hands.” 
As the man in the street demands, what about it? 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHARACTER 
To reach Browning’s reconciliation of this conflict, it is 
necessary to consider the poet’s idea of the development of 
character. He lays down as his first principle that there is in 
every man a touch, a spark of the Divine. 


“Rejoice we are allied 
To that which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark disturbs our clod; 
Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes who take, I must believe.” 
Something of the thought of Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intima- 
tions of Immortality” appears in such a passage as this: 
__ “In man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types, 
Of a dim splendor, ever on before, 
In that dim eternal circle run by life.” 
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No matter how far removed man is from God, he cannot 
escape this inner light: 
“Oh, we’re sunk enough here, God knows, 

But not quite so sunk that moments 

Sure tho’ seldom are denied us, 

When the spirit’s true endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones, 

And apprise it, if pursuing 

Or the right way, or the wrong way 

To its triumph or undoing.” 

Browning’s second principle is that the chief end of man 
is to develop this God-given something—soul, character, what 
you will. Fullness of life is in its essence a movement toward 
God and the Good. This capacity of progress is what makes 
man the master of the physical universe. 

“By such confession straight he falls 
Into man’s place, a thing nor God nor beast, 
Made to know that he can know and no more: 
Lower than God who knows all and can all, 
Higher than beasts that know and can so far 
As each beast’s limit, perfect to an end, 
Nor conscious that they know, nor craving more; 
While man knows partly but conceives beside, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 
And in this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid he may grasp and use, 
Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s and not the beasts’; God is, they are, 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 

The third principle Browning presents is that, if this God- 
given soul is to be perfected, man must act wisely and vigor- 
ously, for no growth comes save by effort. It has been said 
that the muscles of the human body do not develop until exer- 
cised to the “distress point,” an idea Browning would be quick 
to apply to the evolution of character. Vigorous spiritual 
calisthenics are strictly to his taste. Perhaps his simplest and 
clearest commendation of the Strenuous Life of the Spirit 
appears in “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” Were Browning suggests first 
that God has carefully considered man’s destiny—‘‘a whole 
I planned.” Next appears references to the life-long struggle 


toward perfection: ‘Learn, nor account the pang,” “How 
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good to live and learn!” “Maker, remake, complete.” The 
poem is concluded with the familiar analogy of the Potter’s 
wheel, throughout which runs the thought of spiritual develop- 
ment in the hands of God. 


“He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 


Inherent in this view is Browning’s fourth principle, that it 
is the severe, the difficult, the hard in life that develops; not 
the sweet, delightful, and charming side of experience. 


“Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled.” 
“For mankind springs 


Salvation by each hindrance interposed 
They climb.” 


Rabbi Ben Ezra advises thus: 
“Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 
Be our joys three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe!”’ 


Browning frequently presents the struggle as a physical con- 
flict, the good fight of faith: 


“No, when the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. God stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet—both tug— 
He’s left, himself, in the middle: the soul awakes 
And grows. Prolong this battle through this life! 
Never leave growing till the life to come.” 


THE VALUE OF EVIL 


Browning suggests several explanations for the presence of 
evil. Since God is all-good, and since he permits evil, it must 
be right that evil shall exist. 


“In the eye of God 
Pain may have purpose and be justified.” 


Freedom of will and of individual choice require the presence 
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of evil with good. Man can see the goodness of God only 
when contrasted with the darkness of sin: appreciate the peace 
of heaven only after the turmoil of life. Man discovers 
“By means of Evil that Good is best, 
And through earth and its noise, what is heaven’s serene.” 
Ae belief is better appreciated when accompanied by his 
oubt: 


“You call for faith, 
I show you doubt, to prove that faith exists.” 


Sorrow increases the enjoyment of happiness, as the Latins 
believed when they had a death’s head brought into their ban- 
quet hall: 


“Choose a joy! 
Bettered it was by sorrow gone before, 
And sobered somewhat by the shadowing sense 
Of sorrow which came after or might come.” 


Important as are these explanations of evil, underlying and 
overshadowing them all is the solution of the problem toward 
which this entire paper has pointed: that evil is permitted of 
God that the soul of man may be perfected through struggle 
with sin. Browning is assured that were there no hardness 
and no pressure in life, there would be no patience and no 
heroism. He, like Milton, advocates no cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed: 
“Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestall’d in triumph?” 

Through victory over doubt, faith is born. 


“The more of doubt, the better faith, I say, 
If faith o’ercomes doubt.” 


Without the darkness and misery of sin, man would never dis- 
cover his need of God. As George Herbert conceives Crea- 
tion, God showered on man all gifts save Peace, which he 
retained as “The Pulley” which should draw man Godward. 
And only as man approaches God and becomes like unto Him, 
does he develop the character God intended him to possess. 

Not only is the defeating of evil one source of soul growth: 
it is the chief and practically the sole source. 
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“T can believe this dread machinery 

Of sin and sorrow, would confound me else, 
Devised, all pain, at most expenditure of pain, 
By who devised pain, to evolve, 

By new machinery, in counterpart 

The moral qualities of man— 

To make him love and be loved, 

Creating and self-sacrificing too— 

Enable man to wring, from out of pain, 

All pleasure for a common heritage.” 


A notable instance of perfection through suffering appears 
in Pompilia. At first the girl is overwhelmed and dumb- 
founded by the complicated difficulties which surround her. 
As she becomes more and more hopelessly entangled, she 
doubts at times but manages to maintain something of a grip 
on God through her childish, unreasoning faith. Then grad- 
ually, through her escape, her period of comparative quiet with 
her parents, and then most of all in her dying hours, she comes 
to realize what life actually is, until from the terrible ordeal 
she comes forth transformed. Pompilia thus attains the peace 
which passeth all understanding: 

“One cannot both have and not have, you know,— 
Being right now, I am happy, and colour things.” 
Pompilia blesses God when all goes well and when all is dark 
and shadowy: “In His face is light, 
But in His shadow healing too.” 
“Put pain from out the world, what room were left 
For thanks to God, for love to man? Why thanks— 
Save for some escape, whate’er the style, 
From pain that might be, name it as thou mayst ?” 

Further, not only does God permit evil, but his hand is at 
times evident in its guidance and direction. We are not the 
playthings of blind chance, not the sport of the Immortals as 
Hardy would convince us. No; Evil may be an instrument in 
the hand of God, who shapes us as the potter shapes his clay. 
God permits no temptation which cannot be borne; he tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb. Realizing this, our whole con- 
ception of life changes. Difficulty, defeat, disease, pain, old 
age, death are but aids in the discovery and perfection of one’s 
own soul. 
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“The thing that seems 
Mere misery, under human schemes, 
Becomes, regarded by the light 
Of love, as very near, or quite 
As good a gift as joy before.” 


With this new vision, we can realize that 


“There was just 
Enough and not too much of hate, love, greed, and lust, 
Could one discerningly hold the balance, shift 
The weight from scale to scale, do justice to the drift 
Of nature, and explain the glories by the shames 
Mixed up in man, one stuff miscalled by different names.” 


And then, having fought the good fight, comes the final real- 
ization,—in this case, peace; in more frequent passages, the 
opportunity for further effort. 


“When a soul has seen 


By the means of Evil that Good is best 
* * * * # * * 


Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 
The uses of labor are surely done, 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God.” 


THE REALITY OF EVIL 

It has been insisted in this discussion that Browning is an 
optimist not because he sees no evil but because he realizes 
that the good is greater. It has been pointed out that he not 
only found evil in the universe but discovered it as apparent 
and active everywhere. Yet the amazing optimism of his 
poetry suggests a further position in regard to evil which at 
first glance might appear contradictory to these ideas. Did 
not Robert Browning gain his confidence in the triumph of 
good from a conviction that evil is in the last analysis an 
illusion? 

In his desire to assure the victory of God against sin and to 
completely reconcile his theory of universal Love with the 
evils of our earth, Browning appears to reject the facts of 
evil as phantoms. As early as in “Pauline” he writes: 

“Feeling that God loves us, and that all that errs 
Is a strange dream which death will dissipate.” 
Again he writes: 
“Eyil * * * were haply as cloud across 
God’s orb, no orb itself. 
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Such a line as the following carries the implication that evil 
is purely transitory: 

“This is the note of evil, for good lasts.” 
Sometimes Browning suggests that, apparent as evil is and 
assured as is good, man cannot always distinguish exactly be- 


tween the two. 
“Ignorance overwraps his moral sense, 
Winds him about, relaxing, as it wraps, 
So much and no more than lets through perhaps 


>») 


The murmured knowledge—‘Ignorance exists’. 
Such a position may not have been fully accepted by Brown- 
ing but these passages show the drift of his thought when ques- 
tioning the reality of evil. Clearly he does believe that the 
mind is very nearly tricked: 
“Here and there a touch 
Taught me, betimes, the artifice of things— 
That all about, external to myself, 
Was meant to be suspected,—not revealed 
Demonstrably a cheat—but half seen through.” 
Yet Browning realizes that it is imperative that man con- 
tinue to feel that evil is real, else there will be no struggle and 
no moral growth. 


“Still wrong must needs seem wrong 
To do right’s service, prove men weak or strong, 
Choosers of evil or good.” 
Fortunately, illusive evil is as good a teacher as actual evil. 
“Things outside, fact or feeling, teach 
What good is, and what evil,—just the same, 
Be feigning or be fact the teacher.” 
Thus man must hug the falsehood to him, for having lost a 
belief in evil, he has lost all. 
“Think! 
Could I see plain, be somehow certified 
All was illusion—evil far and wide 
Was good disguised,—why, out with one huge wipe 
Goes knowledge from me. Type needs antitype: 
As night needs day, as shine needs shade, so good 
Needs evil: how were pity understood 
Unless by pain?” 


By way of summary, it may be said that if evil be actual, 
man cannot defeat it, no matter how he struggle. If he knows 
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it to be unreal, he will fail to strive. Thus Browning is led 
to accept evil as real while he knows that in actuality it does 
not exist in itself, that it is merely illusion designed to develop 
the soul of man. 

THE RECONCILIATION 


Browning accomplished a remarkable intellectual and spirit- 
ual feat in the union of flesh and spirit, showing that the body 
should not be considered a “‘rose-mesh” holding soul to earth 
but rather its co-laborer: 


“Let us not always say 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, nor than flesh helps soul!’ ” 


Now comes an even more remarkable tour de force, what 
appears to be nothing less than the reconciliation of good and 
evil. Browning’s readers have not carried his promises to 
their logical conclusions, nor did Browning show a strong drift 
toward this reconciliation until his later years. But if evil is 
illusory, if it serves only to develop and strengthen good, may 
not this illusion be merely a form of disguised good? If all 
things work together for this end, may not all things be good? 
Are not good and evil one? 

That Browning made this reconciliation must be admitted 
if he is to be considered as deliberate, literal, and sincere in 
terming God “‘infinitely good” and in stating that he “‘dwells 
in all,” for under such conditions, what room remains for evil? 
The proposition appears clearly in his definition of sin: 


“Evil,—the scheme by which through Ignorance 
Good labors to exist.” 


Perhaps the most unqualified statement of all appears in the 
lines where the poet speaks of man as composed of “glories” 
and ‘“‘shames” which are in reality but 

“one stuff miscalled by different names’. 
For, if the glories of good and the shames of sin are but of 
one stuff, in view of Browning’s unconquerable optimism that 
one stuff cannot be evil and can only be good. From this thesis 
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may have developed Browning’s law of the conservation of 
good. 
“There shall never be one good lost! What was, shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good, shall be good ; with, for evil, so much good more.” 
Witness then the spectacle of Satan perfecting Job, Mephis- 
topheles forcing Margaret and Faust into heaven, Guido and 
God at one in the salvation of Pompilia, and our own par- 
ticular besetting sins driving us into the way that leads to life 
everlasting. Surely Chesterton with his eye for paradox can 
find in the compromises of Victorian England no reconcilia- 
tion more startling than that at which Browning thus arrives 
in the meeting of good and evil. 

Undoubtedly this solution of the problem of Evil is open 
to many attacks, not the least of which is the charge that 
Browning has ignored the man who fails. For him who goes 
down in the fight, sin is real, and for Guido, evil is no illusion. 
It is true also that the poet speaks only for himself, for he 
often states that the mystery of evil is a personal problem 
which demands a personal solution. Yet, lacking in univer- 
sality as this reconciliation may be and unwarranted as it 
perhaps is, it is a unique and suggestive answer to the world- 
old question, Why does evil exist? From this viewpoint, 
Browning can say with truth for himself if not for the world: 


“T find earth not grey but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
Do I stoop? I pluck a posey. 

Do I stand and stare? All’s blue.” 


THE REINSTATEMENT OF ECCLESIASTES 
BY CARL S. KNOPF 

If the writer of Ecclesiastes had known what English trans- 
lators would do to his book, he might never have “sought out 
and set in order” its contents. To those who read all Scrip- 
tures without question, the book is acceptable because it is 
biblical. Others read the modern version, frankly recoil from 
the apparent philosophy, but satisfy themselves by considering 
the book the product of a pessimistic wisdom teacher who said 
many good things but was soured on life. The majority ignore 
the book. In all three cases, the result is much the same—a 
fine bit of biblical literature is prevented from functioning in 
the hearts of men. 

In the Authorized Version of 1611 A. D., the very first 
sentence is misleading. There are morbid souls who get pleas- 
ure out of the sepulchral dictum, “‘All is vanity.”’ Most of the 
world, fortunately, has a different attitude toward life. Youth 
especially sees through bright-hued spectacles. Life looks like 
anything but “‘vanity.”’ Instead, “‘life is real, life is earnest, 
and the grave is not its goal.’ Put Ecclesiastes with its pres- 
ent introductory phrase into the hands of normal youth, and 
youth will nonchalantly shelve the book. 

The opening word in Ecclesiastes is a good old Hebrew 
term, “hebel.” ‘The root meaning is “vapor.” With their 
sixteen hundred eleven attitude toward the world in general, 
the translators rendered this word “vanity.” It was perfectly 
natural for them to do so. Only in recent years has the Chris- 
tion world been interpreting religion in its joyous, normal 
aspects. Had the King James committee been less influenced 
by a doleful concept of religion, and had it taken into account 
the philosophical background of the ancient world, it would 
have recognized in “hebel” an old friend. Heraclitus, a 
Greek, had said that the world was in a continuous stage of 
change. The writer of Ecclesiastes likewise observed his 
world and explained, “‘all is ceaseless change.” Like the ever 
changing form of a mist or cloud, which never is but is always 
just becoming, the world is in perpetual flux. 
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The figure of a changing vapor is what the author tries to 
convey in “hebel.”” Far from being the pessimistic grumble of 
a disillusioned soul, it is the keen observation of a world fact. 
Growth and decay, progress and decline are ever present. 
Material objects undergo chemical transformation. A world 
different from that of ten minutes ago is here now. Ten thou- 
sand years hence the granite cliffs will have modified. “Change 
upon change” says the Teacher, “all is changing.” 

Before the days of public schools and free education, learn- 
ing was arare treasure. The Sages were the instructors; the 
market place was the school. With no blackboards, note- 
books or library, these ancient teachers crystallized their 
knowledge into spicy sayings and short dissertations easily 
remembered. Memory was trained and used. With his little 
knot of disciples about him, the teacher would observe, inter- 
terpret and comment. Life was the university, the bazaar, the 
laboratory, experience the degree—to be attained only with 
years. Youth revered age, for boy could not outstrip man 
through the device of a condensed four year college course. 
In ancient times men lived to learn and learned to live. 

One can picture an eager group of young men gathered 
about a sage some morning long ago, asking the eternal ques- 
tion ‘‘What is worth while?” The answer is found in the first 
three chapters of Ecclesiastes. Accepting the challenge, the 
teacher first epitomizes life by remarking ‘‘All is change.” Is, 
then, nothing stable? Is the universe illusion and chaos? Is 
the world a meaningless grope and whirl? 

With rare humor and frankness, the sage tells the boys how 
he has tried many things in a search for permanent good. He 
has tried learning; he has tried folly (1:17-18). The one 
gives him the blues and the other a headache. However, he 
has found that of the two, learning is less distressing (1:13). 
He says that he once tried wine and the froth of life (2:3). 
That failed. Then he tried wealth. His palatial home and 
estate were the marvels of all who beheld, but the owner was 
worried (2:4-10). In death he could not take it with him, 
and the heirs were an unpromising lot (2:18-19). 
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This is not pessimism: it is accurate observation. The 
teacher is a scientist, a sociologist. If the boys press for a 
direct answer to their question, they get it in the profound 
statement, “There is nothing better than that man should re- 
joice in his work. That is his possession (cheleq).” In other 
words, everything else in the universe may change or pass 
away, but the consciousness of moral endeavor is as immortal 
as the soul. The joy of moral effort is man’s “cheleq,” his 
part of the field, his award, his eternal possession. Pleasure, 
pain, joy, sorrow, wealth and position may pass away and the 
earth dissolve, but the happiness that comes through the 
knowledge of work well done lives on as long as there is con- 
scious existence. Out in the vastness of eternity that soul that 
has wrought well will yet thrill to the memory of life well 
spent. This is fixed forever. It is coexistent with Mind. In a 
changing universe the joy of moral effort is the invariable 
factor. 

This concept transcends the vicissitudes of life. It is the 
epitome of optimism. If lifts man into the realms of the 
Great Beyond. It gives him confident domination over the 
fluxing now. It links him with the world of spirit. In his nos- 
trils is the breath of eternity; in his soul the immutable God. 

Further reading in Ecclesiastes is like attending sessions of 
a class in social philosophy. Probably the book was not all 
written at one time. It may represent excerpts from numerous 
discussions. In chapter four, for instance, the author takes 
up the problem of evil. What man has not at some time asked 
the question, ‘‘What and why is evil?” Teachers have given 
various answers—maybe it is of the devil; maybe it is an illu- 
sion; maybe it is a part of life’s training school. In spite of 
sage guesses, men still seek to understand how an infinitely 
good God can permit a naughty world. 


The teacher begins by admitting that the boys have a real 
case. He too has noticed oppression (4:1), and that the op- 
pressed are weak and the oppressors strong. The wicked 
flourish as a green bay tree. He notes that success is more 
often a breeder of envy than a guarantee of brotherly con- 
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gratulation (4:4). Then there is the rich fellow who always 
wants more (5:10). Given a flivver, he desires a Packard— 
only to set his heart upon an imported creation. The first 
million only stimulates desire for the second. 


With sly sarcasm the teacher reminds the class that he has 
seen strange mal-adjustments in life. Here is the man of 
wealth who gives a sumptuous banquet, and, while invited guest 
eats heartily, he, rich old dyspeptic, must consume his diet of 
bread and milk (6:2). At the same time, some poor man 
with cast-iron digestive apparatus can scarcely get enough food 
to keep it busy. 

Having thoroughly canvassed the situation, the old sage 
draws his conclusion. ‘‘God made man upright, but he has 
sought out many evasions” (7:29). To this teacher psychol- 
ogy is unknown, physiology mere guess work, but his analysis 
is correct. The laboratory has shown that human nerve cells 
never act alone. As nerve energy passes from one cell to an- 
other, there is a modification at the point of contact (synapse) 
between cells. Once a wave of nerve energy passes over the 
gap, the cell structure is changed forever. The second time, 
the change is further fixed. Continue the act, and the change 
becomes so fixed that the nerve energy passes without resist- 
ance. ‘The action functions automatically: it has become a 
habit. 

The interesting thing about this process is that nerves do 
not differentiate. Good acts or bad alike tend to fix them- 
selves. “God made man upright!’ Physiologically and psy- 
chologically it is as easy to do the good as the evil,—a very 
fortunate arrangement. Evil is not forced upon man. Man 
chooses! “He has figured out many evasions.”’ Evil is the 
fruit of wrong choices. The ancient sage, ignorant of modern 
“ologies,” was still the inspired scientist. He put his finger 
upon the heart of the problem. The Creator endowed man 
with the capacity for good. Man’s evasions have almost 
wrecked the world. 

One has growing admiration for the capabilities of that 
ancient student group. After two exhaustive discussions, the 
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boys apparently come back for more, asking the teacher about 
God and eternity. Here the wise man shows his understand- 
ing of youth. He meets it with directness, a thing that makes 
a teacher beloved. Youth hates a bluff. It undoubtedly gives 
the boys a jolt to have the sage calmly remark that “man can 
not know all that is done” (6:17), but the statement is true. 
Finite mind can not comprehend Infinity. Science will lead 
to increasingly accurate conceptions of God, but a full state- 
ment of what God is would require divine intellect. There 
are limits to human understanding. The teacher frankly 
admits it. 

As to eternity—in one grand outburst of poetry and faith 
the sage advises his hearers to make friends with God in the 
prime of life. Ecclesiastes twelve, one to seven, is one of the 
immortal passages in literature. If man plays the game fairly, 
with a zest for life and heart of truth, he need be assured of 
but one thing, 7. e. that the spirit will be with God (12:7). 
Conscious personal fellowship with God is the essence of im- 
mortality. Never mind about materialistic conceptions of 
heaven, or naive dreams of long flights from star to star. Of 
such things we know nothing. But the spirit of man will 
fraternize with the Spirit of God. That is enough. That is 
fundamental. Whatever else eternity holds is insignificant 
compared to that guarantee of never ending worth-while 
existence. 


The teacher’s parting injunction is intensely practical. The 
discussions have led through quite a maze of philosophy and 
observation. Some questions may be too great to be glibly 
answered, but “fear God and keep His commandments” has no 
obscurity. Any class can grasp that. The man who keeps his 
faith in God, who tries to adjust to the immutable laws of the 
universe, who tries to follow a rational moral course, who 
lives a sensible God-filled life, needs have no fear. He under- 
stands enough of the mystery of the universe to live life to 
the full. He is a joy to himself and a blessing to society. In 
eternity, he will be fit to companion with God. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Can God Be Demonstrated ? 


In the March Journal of Religion Durant Drake presents the case 
of Critical Realism as it concerns theism. He argues that the evidence 
for the existence of God is by no means on a par with the evidences of 
the existence of an objective world. Allowed to choose his own battle- 
field and relieved from defending his own primary assumptions, it is 
not surprising that he seems to make a discouragingly clear case. He 
gains an easy victory by assuming that all theism is of the poor man-of- 
the-street order. Indeed with something approaching contempt he as- 
sumes that theism is incompatible with reasoning ability and that only 
his own position is consonant with learning and impartiality. So long 
as this is to be the method of discussion there is no promise either of 
common understanding or light. 


Is the evidence for the existence of God on a par with that of the 
objective world? If by that we mean, is the evidence of the same 
kind in both cases? Professor Drake is correct. What he seems to 
miss is the fact that he has won the argument because he assumed the 
conclusion in the premise. He assumes the objective demonstration of 
science as the only admissible evidence and the conclusion is foregone 
and according to the heart’s desire. On the same basis he would have 
to read out of existence, for lack of evidence, honor, patriotism, self- 
sacrifice and love. There will always be some people unreasonable and 
partial enough to prefer that world of values to Professor Drake’s 
scientifically demonstrated world. As he pities their ignorance so will 
they pity his, and both parties will be presumably content and con- 
temptuous. 


After pouring contempt on the orthodox notion of an anthropomorphic 
God who breaks into nature, the author gratuitously asserts that is 
the only kind of God that will do for us if we are to have one, it is so 
“much simpler for him to have created that world and left it to affect 
our senses for itself.” Such a belief would in his mind demand a 
ridiculous set of miracles that is unthinkable from his superior and 
scientific standpoint. Now theism is certainly in a bad way at Pro- 
fessor Drake’s hands if it allows him to say what the content of its 


thinking must be so that he can make it appear incompatible with his 
reason and his science. 
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The difficulty with the opponent of theism is similar to that of the 
theist himself who too often identifies temperament with rationality. 
We are not certain that it is “simpler” to think of a world created by 
an absentee God than it is to consider the whole cosmic order as pro- 
ceeding from a creative will. If we are charged that our opponent 
“cannot see how this is done,” we should be tempted to reply, “Well, 
what of it?” We have a fragment of the same inscrutable mystery in 
the relation of our own minds to our own physical movements. The 
appeal to simplicity is delusive. 


Professor Drake rightly contends that the problem of evil is the 
great bugbear of theism but he cannot demand as he does that theism 
must in the face of it admit defeat unless he as a realist is willing to 
admit like defeat before the problem of error. The theist cannot solve 
the abstract problem of error; he can however see to it that suffer- 
ing, pain, misfortune, and the whole black cloud shall not keep him 
back from the achievement of character, sweetness, and light. In fact 
the experiencing soul looks back on personal disaster as the stepping 
stone to supreme values. It is thus that the individual solves the prob- 
lem for himself. The realist, in spite of his theory, has to answer his 
problem of error in the same practical way. He knows he is sometimes 
mistaken but he can sufficiently distinguish between hallucination and 
normal perception to get along. The most hopeful sign for theism in 
these days is perhaps that its opponents have to caricature it in order 
to satisfy themselves they are correct. 


If one wishes “evidence” of the general insecurity of the realistic 
position even in its chosen field of ‘‘science” he needs but to pick up 
The Monist for January and turn to the first article there by Profes- 
sor Northrop of Yale entitled, Relativity and the Relation of Science to 
Philosophy. 

Professor Northrop indicates how in spite of the traditional hostility 
of science to philosophy there is necessity for the philosophical han- 
dling of its fundamental ideals if we are to make the highest intellec- 
tual and scientific progress. They are really dependent: 


“This dependence of science upon philosophy has been over- 
looked and forgotten largely because the philosophers previous to 
Newton, particular the ancient Greeks, did their work so thor- 
oughly that until Einstein no flaw appeared in the scientific super- 
structure sufficient to make scientists aware of the philosophical 
foundations upon which science rests. In other words we must 
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conclude that it is the soundness of certain conclusions of phil- 
osophy accepted by Newton, which has given the scientist the sense 
of complete independence from philosophy which he has enjoyed 
up to the present time. This acceptance from philosophy of certain 
conclusions with reference to the general characteristics of nature 
and fact as a whole is the price which every science must pay 
for the chance to specialize. Otherwise it would be necessary for 
it to study everything. On the other hand dependence upon 
science for the particular findings attained by limitation to a nar- 
row field, is the price which philosophy must pay for the chance to 
study the general characteristics of fact as a whole. Otherwise it 
becomes insipid and innocent of the stern specific facts of existence. 
Both science and philosophy are dependent upon each other and 
both have lost sight of this dependence.” 

The author proceeds to the description of the method which philosophy 
must use if it is to fulfil this task. And first of all it must become 
empirical in method. The older way of deductive dialectic is over. 
He does not make quite clear to us how philosophic method is to dif- 
fer from scientific method nor in what way their results would differ 
except in this, that philosophy would become again the science of 
sciences, a general science, skilled in all, but bringing with it the power 
of synthesis. Probably most would now agree that philosophy should 
in some sense become empirical, but before agreeing too glibly we need 
to ask if the empiricism of science is to have the same meaning as the 
empiricism of philosophy. The empiricism of science has depended so 
completely upon a materialistic realism that it usually denies the em- 
piricism which claims a reality for human values. And this is the crux 
of the matter. Science and philosophy will hardly be reconciled until 
they can agree on the meaning of empiricism; but the essay is both sug- 
gestive and valuable. 


Is the Platonic Socrates the True One? 


With a keen discrimination Professor A. K. Rogers in the March 
number of The Philosophical Review, applies the higher criticism to the 
problem as to whether the account of Socrates given by Xenophon or 
that of Plato is more likely the true one. Professor Rogers takes a 
standpoint opposed to the common view that in Xenophon we have an 
impartial historically accurate description, whereas Plato gives a fan- 
ciful and colored notion of his Master’s teachings. 


Among the principles entering into a decision of the question must 
be first of all the one of capacity for truly evaluating and representing 
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Socrates’ philosophic conceptions. Here the conclusion must favor Plato. 
In the Socratic mysticism which Xenophon overlooks must be found 
more or less the spring of that influence which Socrates did undoubt- 
edly exercise over the leading intellects of his time: 


“Apart from the superior impression of reality which Plato’s 
picture makes, it is necessary to account for the historical fact of 
the powerful influence which Socrates exerted over the young men 
of Athens, an influence continuing throughout a long life time, and 
affecting men of such very different types as Plato, Aristippus, 
Alcibiades, Euclid, Antisthenes. This influence is a mystery on the 
supposition that Socrates was the sort of person that Xenophon 
describes.” 


If in respect to mysticism and the somewhat incongruous character 
of rationalism which his portraiture presents we have difficulty in tell- 
ing where Socrates leaves off and Plato begins we are not altogether 
wanting principles of judgment: 


“Inspiration naturally will play in the mystic’s life a role that 
is absent in the rationalist’s. And so we find Socrates glorifying 
a divine madness as the special gift of Heaven and the source of 
the chiefest blessings among men; while in his own conduct dreams 
and divination have an importance which they obviously never had 
for Plato. 

“We are not without fairly strong reasons for supposing, then, 
that Plato himself supplies a test by which, if we do not attempt 
to go too much into detail, we may separate the real Socrates and 
his teachings from the additions which Plato was led to make as his 
own independent thinking revealed what seemed to him the nec- 
essary implications of Socrates’ standpoint. Whenever the 
Socrates of the dialogues is standing for an ethical idealism in terms 
of the mystical pursuit of those vague but preeminently real values 
which the terms goodness and beauty suggest, we apparently have 
no sound reason for refusing to believe that Plato is intending to 
present to us the actual historical outlines of his master; when, on 
the other hand, the interest of the dialogues turns to a logical 
analysis of the way in which the ideal is known, and to the rela- 
tion between sense perception and the higher truth, the strong 
probability is that we are listening to Plato rather than Socrates. 
And to this the external testimony also points; for Aristotle not 
only leaves a strong impression that Socrates’ intellectual inter- 
ests stopped with ethics, but he states explicitly that the theory of 
sensible reality belongs to Plato.” 


Additional light is thus thrown upon the Socratic identification of 
knowledge with virtue. It may have been less a rationalistic than a 
mystical conception of knowledge. The identification would thus have 
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been of moral insight with virtue, which would have been quite con- 


sonant with mysticism: 

“If the knowledge of the Good is to be identified with the mystic 
fervor of insight, it is easy to see how, for Socrates, it would ap- 
pear incredible that conduct should not follow inevitable from the 
perception of that which stirs our immediate love and reverence; 
if virtuous conduct does not follow, it must be because this vision 
of the real beauty of righteousness is lacking.” 

This conclusion as the author shows is more in keeping with that we 
indubitably know regarding the character of Socrates and it is sus- 
tained not only by the circumstances of his trial and condemnation, 
but also by his influence over his disciples, and the diverse schools of 
thought which claimed him as their founder. We have good reasons 
then for reversing the rather common conception of the superior his- 
torical value of Xenophon’s account. 


R. TL 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Bees and Romance 


In all the world what material possession can compare with friend- 
ship and when that friendship brings the added pleasure of creative 
achievement how is it enhanced! Two books have recently come from 
the hands of distinguished friends of the Editor. They are works of 
fiction sufficiently important to justify The Personalist in stepping aside 
from the beaten track of philosophy to mention. One of them is Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s The Spirit of the Hive. The marvelous story of the 
bees is in itself worth telling. Set in the prosiest possible language it 
would be fascinating. Told by one who is combined bee-keeper, poet, 
essayist, and philosopher, it makes a volume which cannot be overlooked 
nor forgotten. Here one can sit by the study fire and get the thrill 
of land and sky, the tang of sea-air, the floating scents of blossoming 
trees, the whole round of the joyous year, and a tale of self-sacrifice 
and singing labor. All this is intermingled with a genial and whole- 
some philosophy which will incite in one the desire to be more worthy of 
earth herself, and—if you are not a bee-keeper, you will long to 
be one. 

Our early acquaintance with Henry Herbert Knibbs was marked by 
the discovery that in climbing to his third story attic in Cambridge there 
was great gain. He was then a student at Harvard but with the ca- 
pacity of rare friendliness. His volumes of Western verse are enough 
to give him distinction but we wish to speak of his most recent novel 
Temescal. Temescal opens an altogether new field in his writing and 
one generally neglected. The scene is laid in Old Mexico, the char- 
acters are well-conceived, the language is lyrical, and the philosophy of 
its hero reminds one of nothing quite so much as D’Artagnan himself. 
It is a pleasing and exciting story which keeps the interest alert on 
every page, but it is, in addition to that, an exceptional bit of fine writ- 
ing. Unlike the generality of writers the author has not exhausted him- 
self in his first book, but has been steadily growing in power and cre- 
ativity. We have steadfastly predicted a lasting name through his verse. 
Temescal shows that he is equally successful at fiction. 


Two Daguerreotypes 


They stand facing each other on my mantel shelf, two daguerreo- 
types from the long ago. One with corkscrew curls and the lovely dress 
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of the sixties and the other in old fashioned coiffure and black silk. Both 
are beautiful to look upon and the artist has seized them in expressive 
mood. What difficulties the artist had to surmount, for the sittings occu- 
pied minutes, and what art he did occasionally achieve! Once these two 
girls were rivals and now by that strange destiny which sometimes 
works out in actual life there comes into the hands of the son of the 
successful one, in a land far from the scene of their lives, the two 
daguerrotypes. And by another quirk of fate that son can feel himself 
moved by a strange devotion to both of them. The man who owned 
the second of these brought it forth for my admiration on the last day 
of his life when for earth both these women had for many years been 
but memories, and I received the gift because at last I was the party 
most interested. The pictures on my shelf are for me the open doorway 
to romance. Mary and Cynthia, there they sit in lovely contemplation 
of each other. I doubt not that once there was ill-feeling between them. 
How strange and unimportant must that earth-born and passing hos- 
tility seem to them now. How strong are now the bands that bind them 


to each other. 
“Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 

Between Mary and Cynthia now I love to feel all shadows are lost 
in the light of full understanding. I need them both to complete the 
pattern. And is it not so with life? What seems of prime importance, 
the prize of the hour, the personal ambition, the desire of life, these 
things after which we so often strive and over which we so often grow 
bitter are the things of least importance. Love and joy and beauty and 
grace have a way of projecting themselves across the years and surviv- 
ing all decay as the flowers and grasses of today cover the grave of 
yesterday’s neglect. The years smooth out the bitternesses which rise 
out of time and change. Life’s oppositions and contrasts, the fretting 
cares and the things that seem hard to bear fall finally into that subtle 
harmony of all things which bears within it the quality of eternity. 
Mary and Cynthia! I gaze upon the quizzical smile of one and the 
beautiful face of the other, and I love you both! 


Along the Bookshelf 


Science and Philosophy 


THINGS AND IDEALS, by M. C. Otto. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xi-320. 


WHAT IS MAN? by J. Arthur Thomson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Pp. ix-331. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD, by A. D. Ritchie. Harcourt Brace and 
Co., New York. Pp. viii-204. 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY, by H. Wil- 
don Carr. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. viii-278. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN THE LITERATURE OF 
SCIENCE, arranged by Wm. Cecil Dampier and Margaret Dam- 
pier Whetham. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. x-275. 


A colleague of Professor Otto sitting at dinner with the writer of 
this review intimated that the author of Things and Ideals was under 
fire from the Fundamentalists. One can but marvel at the way so 
many men blunder their thinking, for in this book Professor Otto 
stands and delivers most telling blows against a materialistic evolution 
and a blind worship of scientific dogmas. He really prepares the 
ground for a strong theistic position, but, alas for his critics, he is as 
frank with false religious premises as he is with those that are falsely 
scientific. He calls attention in a searching way to the moral effect of 
the leading principle of Darwin, ‘“‘the law of survival,” which, “instead 
of liberating us from the notion of the incurable depravity of human 
nature, has assisted in its perpetuation.” ‘This application of the Dar- 
winian principle to every phase of life which men mad with ultra- 
Darwinian philosophy attempted, he denies, saying: “It is from this 
madness that the coming generation must be saved.” 

He does not fight science as science but rather in the perversion of 
it to mere materialistic propaganda. He thinks the relative fields of 
science and religion should be clearly defined, “in order that in align- 
ing ourselves we may not betray the very interests we aim to safeguard.” 
To this end he shows the hostility to the ethical standpoint of the 
mechanistic views of such scientists as Loeb, declaring 


“That wherever the mechanistic explanation has been adopted as the 
ultimate truth it has driven out ethical concepts. If science and religion 
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are ever to come together, he shows that science must lose much of its 
spirit of dogmatism. What ground is there for believing a divinity to 
hedge about a scientist, or for assuming that scientific conclusions, un- 
like other things human, are free from the taint of imperfection and mor- 
tality ?” : 
On the other hand, he demands freedom from a religion conceived 


as forever static and making its way by appeal to infallible authority 
rather than by its living realization and purpose for the ethical well- 
being of society. He discusses the contemporary attempts of Mr. Wells 
and others at God-making, showing with a rare wit and clearness of 
vision the inadequacy of their conceptions. He believes the spirit of 
man demands more of God than that he be a sort of cosmic bell-boy. 
He is keen to the living quality of religion to which we must change 


if our problems are to be met: 


“_the man in whom this change has become a living fact will find 
it impossible to reduce the higher life to conventional religion or to some 
form of trance induced by sitting on the peak of mythical abstraction gaz- 
ing into the face of a oneness that is everything though nothing. He will 
rather identify it with active concern for the most liveable, joyous com- 
mon life; with dedication to the human venture. He will not look upon 
the life of the spirit as a matter of revelation or immediate intuition de- 
livered once for all to certain holy or wise men, and then forever striven 
after, but a life progressively discovered and progressively achieved by 
dedicated souls. He will endeavor to employ in his own way the disciplined 
intelligence best exemplified by the scientist; that is, he will try to conform 
to what may be termed the moral attributes of the scientific attitude: 
loyalty to fact, insistence upon rigorous, non-subjective standards of evi- 
dence, faith in the unbounded possibilities of cooperative achievement.” 


To many as well as to the writer the book will seem to present 
some glaring weaknesses. The definition of the soul could hardly be 
called satisfying nor adequate, but we feel that even here the author 
must be credited with a certain sanity—he identifies soul with ethical 
activity and insists on the pragmatic character of religion. 

To reflect upon the book is to marvel again, for we have here in 
clear and trenchant style more prophetic concern for religion in the 
midst of the problems of the hour, than in almost any ten current 
books on theology that might be picked up. An enemy of religion in- 
deed !—to think him that seems to us to be guilty of the greatest shal- 
lowness and intellectual blindness. It is a living book. 

Professor Thomson’s What is Man will be welcomed as a popular 
and easily understood summary of the present standpoints of science 
on the physical evolution of man, the development of mind, the growth 
of human society and the relation of conduct and behavior to man’s 
physical inheritance. He discusses the place and standing of natural 
selection in the world process and all from a particularly sane and un- 
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prejudiced standpoint. The author is aware of the weaknesses which 
lurk in scientific hypothesis and has produced a book highly char- 
acterized by fair-mindedness. 

Though more free from dogmatism than much scientific writing 
the author falls into some of the usual assumptions which appeal to the 
philosopher as of doubtful justification. For instance, in discussing the 
primitive remains of man, there is not only the difficulty arising from 
the excessively fragmentary remains, “a skull-cap, three teeth and a 
thigh bone found scattered over about twenty yards,” but the correlative 
assumption that the specimen involved represents a normal man of the 
period. ‘There is perhaps no objection to the fullest use of the scientific 
knowledge and imagination, but its results should be recognized as in 
the highest degree tentative. When such meager data are followed by 
sweeping generalizations and these are assumed as proved facts, science 
is open to the danger of grotesqueness and misinformation. 


Another frequent assumption is that theism invariably holds to the in- 
terventionist theory of creation. Really the theological tide, except for 
a few belated thinkers, has swept past that promontory long since. The 
question between religion and science today is not a quarrel between in- 
terventionist and non-interventionist, as in the days of Voltaire, but 
rather with the question whether First Cause was accidental or pur- 
posive. If it is true that the religionist should cease bemauling the 
scientific bogy of yesterday, it is equally true that the scientist should 
cease to picture theism in a form no longer held by any authoritative 
or advanced thinker in Christendom today. 


In his discussion of evolution Professor Thomson finds the old evolu- 
tionary appeal unsatisfying and flies from a doctrine of evolutionary de- 
terminism which is the only one consistent with his theory, to a theory 
of change by mutations which makes evolution unaccountable and trans- 
fers it from the field of biology to those of philosophy and religion. 

The weaknesses pointed out are not, however, to be charged to the 
author. They are rather weaknesses that inhere in the scientific stand- 
point and which are possibly irremediable, which last is another story. 
The book is to be commended for its wonderful spirit of conciliation and 
for its unprejudiced standpoint within the scientific field. 

A. D. Ritchie in Scientific Method, makes an inquiry into the charac- 
ter and validity of natural laws. It is a growing satisfaction that there 
is an increasing number of scientists who are giving attention to the 
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limits and the validity of scientific claims. There is about this book 
a certain wholesomeness and frankness that speak well for the future of 
scientific thought. The author starts with the determination to blink 
at nothing: 

“Science in this sense is something that is always changing. The the- 
ories of today are not those of a hundred years ago and those of a hundred 
years hence will not be those of today. It is very easy to imagine that the 
stage knowledge has reached at present is the goal and summit of human 
endeavour or at any rate very near the goal. But it is, of course, an 
illusion. The science of today will look foolish in a century’s time as that 
of a century ago does now, and with as good a reason.” 

He thus guards himself against making indefensible claims. He sees 
also how the hypothesis can on occasion becloud the facts when the 
scientist suffering from ‘“‘an overdose of theory, may see things that are 
not there.” His discussion of the problem of permanence shows a lack 
of philosophical acumen, as he tries to erect permanence in the thing and 
finds himself unable to tell in what it consists. This is primarily the 
weakness of any materialistic position. It does not occur to him that 
the permanence is a permanence of meaning nor that it may even re- 
side in the onlooker. He is thus driven to a sorry pass to discover a 
“primitive element, the recognition of what in any present is not in- 
volved in the flux of events.’ His illustration should have made this 
point clear to him. A sock which is re-knit or darned until no rem- 
nant of its first material remains, obviously has no permanence apart 
from that of its meaning as a sock, and yet outside of this he searches 
for an unchanging “it” which is sock. There is a similar difficulty with 
his description of entity which would be much clarified if he were to 
conceive entity as a matter of meaningful relation without seeking it 
as some exotic materiality. When he declares that “without its re- 
lated events an object is a mere name,” he is in effect saying an event 
is nothing apart from meaningful or intelligible relation. In the dis- 
cussion of classification the author points out some important facts and 
then seems unable to correlate them. Here again he would have been 
saved some of the difficulties that face him had he understood the na- 
ture of classification and meaning. 


We have presented so much that may seem a carping criticism that 
we rejoice to commend the author’s treatment of scientific hypothesis. 
He shows the absurdity of the pretense that it is possible to make scien- 
tific progress or even discovery without hypotheses: 


“Tt is an attractive notion that in an investigation we should start with 
no presuppositions about the state of things to be discovered but with per- 
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fectly open minds and a single eye to the facts. There is a fine Baconian 
smack about it. One thinks of Darwin examining the facts for fifteen 
years (or whatever the period was) before framing his hypothesis. In 
fact it is all in the sound English tradition. Nobody can have more re- 
spect for English tradition than I have, so that it must not be thought that I 
have bowed the knee to any continental Baal when I say that this is all 
nonsense. Darwin must have had some sort of hypothesis or he would not 
have known what facts to examine. There were millions of facts and he 
could not attend to them all.” 
The point he makes, however, is a good one that hypothesis must al- 
ways be held tentatively and only for what it is. When it is assumed 


as fact scientific dogmatism arises that is harmful to progress. 

Since most of the book is taken up with purely philosophical discus- 
sion by one whose training has apparently been preeminently in the 
sciences it is amusing to find the author admitting the change of front 
to which science has been compelled and hastening to proclaim that the 
change is in no wise due to philosophic criticism. An added touch of 
humor is also given at the end of the book by a damning of philosophy 
in general and of the Bergsonians in particular. The whole books is a 
notable denial of his own claim for the relative unimportance of phil- 
osophy. In spite of this the book is interesting, shows a good breadth 
of tolerance, raises important questions, answers them in ways radical 
for a scientist and continually displays the bungling with philosophical 
questions which comes of ineptness in the field. 


That public which has watched with growing interest the work of 
H. Wildon Carr will be glad to possess in permanent form the latest 
collection of his papers and essays entitled, The Scientific Approach to 
Philosophy. They have appeared in the various philosophical journals, 
including The Personalist. Others were given as addresses or papers 
before learned societies. It is well to turn from the reading of 
Ritchie’s Scientific Method to the first essay of this collection. The value 
of long training in vigorous thinking becomes immediately evident, for 
in Carr’s book one has the work of a master thinker. The author shows 
how the true distinction between philosophy and science is not one of 
subject matter, as is commonly thought, but rather one of mental atti- 
tude. ‘Philosophy regards the reality of the universe primarily in its 
universal aspect as a whole.” ‘The primary interest of the scientist is 
on the contrary with the particular, and both these attitudes toward 
knowledge are necessary and complimentary for fullness of under- 
standing and the practical conduct of life. While the triumph of Pos- 
itivism led to an irreconcilable conflict between the two, modern dis- 
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coveries and growing difficulties have compelled science once more to 
face philosophical questions. We can go no farther scientifically and 
leave out the pressing problems which lurk in the nature of mind, 
self-hood and intelligence. The important discovery has been made that 
“the dichotomy of objective reality, the other as ideal representation, 
which science started by postulating, is unworkable.” 


“The great philosophical problem how and why nature comes to assume 
an aspect of independent existence, which the fact of knowledge itself 
makes inconceivable, is seen in the principle of relativity to be a direct 
problem of physical science itself. .... . It was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the rise of the English empirical philosophy, that philosophy 
came to be regarded as a special problem of psychology and epistemology. 
It was this new subject-matter which turned philosophy and physical 
science into divergent paths. The development of the English empirical 
philosophy into scepticism still further alienated science. Philosophy be- 
came more and more engrossed in the problem how science is possible, 
although at the very time the sciences themselves were widening out and 
conquering new domains. It is little wonder that the leaders of science 
were impatient with what could not appear to them other than pedantic 
and in any case futile controversies. In the nineteenth century the di- 
vergence became not only an opposition but a conflict. A new ideal pos- 
sessed physical science, the ideal of itself providing the philosophy of the 
future. This philosophy of science was conceived dogmatically. Meta- 
physics was relegated with theology to the limbo of outworn creeds and 
discredited intellectual figments. Science proclaimed its positivity. It 
claimed to touch the absolute. Its principle seemed sure and an infinite 
vista of orderly extension lay open before it. Its work, it declared, was 
not to speculate on origins or on final ends, but to accept the actual, to tidy 
up, to reduce all disordered and chaotic life and knowledge to orderly ar- 
rangement. Today we know that this ideal has not been and cannot be 
realized. Philosophy is necessary to science and science cannot provide it 
from itself. The continual advance of scientific invention and consequent 
discovery has raised metaphysical problems in science and compelled us to 
reconsider and reconstruct the basis of science itself. The new principle 
of relativity is the recognition that the facts observed cannot be understood 
in their purely objective existence without taking into account, not only 
the objective conditions of observation, but also the subjective conditions of 
the observer’s mind in observing. The leaders in the scientific revolution 
are men of science who have not been dismayed when they have found 
their discoveries leading them to philosophy.” 


We have here a work bearing distinct interest and making specific. 
contribution to the thought movements of our time. Extended refer- 
ence has been made here to but one of these valuable essays, others of 
which have been noted from time to time in the pages of this journal, 
but the volume presents an equal interest for both philosophers and 
scientists. 

In the Cambridge Readings in the Literature of Science, by Wm. 
Dampier and Margaret Dampier Whetham, we have a most val- 
uable compendium of the world’s classics relating to the structure of 
the universe, the nature of matter, and the development of life. The 
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selections are in the nature of extracts from the great writings of 
science and philosophy and give in brief compass a comparison of the 
growth of scientific ideas from the earliest times to the present. The 
mere juxtaposition of these extracts is stimulating in suggestiveness. It 
puts in handy form the leading views in the progress of scientific 
thought from Aristotle and Aristarchus to Mendel and Bergson. In- 
valuable as a handbook for the professional, it places within popular 
reach a synthetic view of scientific progress. 
Rea: 


Religions and Religion 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by J. Estlin Carpenter. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. x-319. 


THE THREE RELIGIONS OF CHINA, by W. E. Soothill. Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. 1-271. 


GREEK RELIGION AND ITS SURVIVALS, by Walter Wood- 
burn Hyde. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. Pp. ix-230. 


RELIGION IN THE THOUGHT OF TODAY, by Carl S. Pat- 
ton. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. vi-159. 


WHERE EVOLUTION AND RELIGION MEET, by John M. 
Coulter and Merle C. Coulter. The Macmillan Company, New 
York,» Pp..105. 


PROBLEMS OF BELIEF, by F. C. S. Schiller. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. Pp: vii-194. 


THE NATURE OF LOVE, by Emmanuel Berl. Tr. by Fred Roth- 
well. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xi-278. 


Since Arnold’s Light of Asia was given to the English-speaking 
world, it has been easy to understand the spiritual beauty and worth 
of the fundamental teachings of Buddhism. Carpenter’s Buddhism and 
Christianity should therefore receive a welcome from those who desire 
to discover the best there is in Buddhism and to parallel it with the 
teachings of Christianity. The day for division and hatred has passed 
and the time has come for all lovers of righteousness to see eye to eye 
and to endeavor conscientiously and in love to understand one another. 
It is surely no disparagement to one faith to recognize and evaluate the 
ethical realities of another. The common method has been to exalt 
the weakness and shortcomings of opposing systems and to ignore al- 
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together any elements of truth or goodness. This has led to strife, con- 
tempt and race-hatred, for which the world has now grown too small. 
The Christian of faith will welcome comparison, depending on the ac- 
tual showdown of ethical worth to win the day. We believe when the 
time fully comes that we shall do this, and not before, there will be 
a profound and universal revival of Christianity. 

To this era of better understanding, and better manifestation of the 
spirit of Christianity, Professor Carpenter’s book should make worthy 
contribution. It is written in simple style and with a brevity that 
brings it within the compass of any interested student of religion. 


For one who desires to learn the distinctive features of Buddhism as 
it appears in China one should add the very valuable work of Soothill, 
The Three Religions of China, now out in a second edition. Not only 
is it valuable for purposes of comparison but much more than that it 
is an intimate picture of Chinese religious characteristics by one who has 
for many years been lovingly and intelligently interested in China. Pro- 
fessor Soothill speaks with the authority of one competent from long 
and close study and one cannot arise from a perusal of the book with- 
out a new and better understanding of the Chinese. The character- 
istic Chinese blending of religious ideas and its result is shown: 


“". . amongst the people at large the three religions are not mutually 


exclusive. The deficiency of Confucianism in making little or no provi- 
sion, beyond a calm stoicism, for the spiritual demands of human nature 
has been supplied by the more spiritual provision of Buddhism, and the 
indefiniteness of Confucius as to a continued existence after death has been 
met by the more definite Taoist dogma of immortality. The three are 
complementary rather than antagonistic to each other, and together they 
make a fuller provision for human needs, than any one of them does 
separately. Consequently no clear line of demarcation popularly exists 
between them. For general purposes we may say that the shrines of each 
are open to all and availed of by all.” 


Moreover these religions have been modified not only by each other. 
They represent amalgamation with much earlier animistic faiths: 


“Confucius, Laocius, Buddha adopted and modified religious systems 
already ancient. They were reformers of religion, and each of them 
stands in the main for one aspect of those religions. In each case they 
only partially succeeded in bringing about the reforms they desired, for 
the old native beliefs and practices refused to be shaken off, and while 
the people adopted the name of the reformer and many of his ideas became 
common property, in reality these were superimposed upon the old beliefs 
and practices rather than substituted for them. For instance, though 
Buddhism was the chief religion of India for a thousand years, India was 
never really Buddhist, and in the end the old tree over which it had 
grown reasserted itself, outgrew its parasite, and thrust it aside. A 
similar process of the overgrowing of pagan beliefs and practices is 
observable in the case of Christianity, though the vitality of Christianity 
in its more advanced forms has killed the old tree, while leaving its 
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shape still visible. To change the metaphor, Christianity has been able 
to dissolve out of the old material its pagan principle by the infiltration 
of a spiritual principle of higher potency.” 

What a blessing it would be to the world if the vital element 
of Christianity had “killed the old tree” of superstitious overgrowth. 
Unfortunately this overgrowth is one of the great hindrances to uni- 
versal success. Christians generally do not yet truly represent Chris- 
tianity. 

If one needs confirmation of this fact it is readily at hand in Greek 
Religion by Hyde, one of the series on Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
published by Marshall Jones Company of Boston. Professor Hyde 
goes painstakingly through the common practices of the Christian 
Church, particularly those still surviving in Greece, and shows how 
many of them are survivals from Greek paganism. It is not enough 
that we should call attention to the results of gross superstition in de- 
grading the spiritual teachings of Buddha and the practical stoicism 
of Confucius. There still linger among us many survivals of ancient 
superstition. Nor can we lay all our troubles to the Greek and 
Roman churches. Many of these early superstitions survive in popular 
fancy and can be found in any ignorant community, large or small. 
The author shows the absence within Greek religious thought of a 
moral imperative and shows the influence of this unmoral element on 
Christian practice and ritual. We think he successfully defends the 
claim that where eschatological principles, involving thought of judg- 
ment for sin, future punishments or rewards, have come into Greek 
thought, they indicate the presence of Egyptian or Orphic influences. 
It gives the average man something of a “turn” to discover how much 
of Christian liturgy and theology is an accretion quite foreign to the 
religion of Jesus, but if Christianity is to clear herself for the task of 
self-realization as a world-religion he who points out the accretions is 
doing her a real service. We like the scholarship, the painstaking effort, 
the clearness of style and the imprint of this little book. 


One could scarcely find in brief form so complete a statement of the 
textual problems of the Bible as in Patton’s Religion in the Thought 
of Today. For this reason the book will be of unusual value to the 
layman and to the technically untrained who desire to get the main 
drift and real reasons behind biblical criticism. Originally delivered 
as the Earl Lectures at the Pacific School of Religion, the book is 
made up of five essays on Evolution, The Old Testament, The New 
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Testament, Present Day Philosophic Thought, and Current Theo- 
logical Thought. The author displays a wide acquaintanee with the 
literature of the subject and discusses the problems in straightforward 
and simple style. To us by far the finest and most valuable of the 
essays is the closing one on theological thought. It takes the very ad- 
vanced modern position but does it in such a way as to present a pro- 
found confirmation of faith. It is calculated to be of great benefit to 
the cause of religion as it offers a reasonable ground for a thinking 
man in the midst of the present theological changes. We wish it might 
be receptively read by every young minister and layman of today. 
The chapter on philosophic thought is a little disappointing from a 
philosophic standpoint, and the one on evolution seems to us not strictly 
up to the very latest advances. It is a bit polemical and concedes 
the somewhat extravagant claims that have been common among scien- 
tists and from which even they are now retreating. However, the 
author has consulted all the authorities and he treats with a keen in- 
sight the theistic implications of evolutionary theory. 


If one desired a demonstration of the tentative character of evolu- 
tionary theory there could not be a better example than that uncon- 
sciously offered by the Professors Coulter in Where Evolution and Re- 
ligion Meet. And yet the authors of this work, like most other scien- 
tists, contend that the evolutionary theory is not tentative but a fact. 
Whatever may be the state of agreement or disagreement with their 
conclusions the authors present in clear and concise form a popular 
statement of the present state of scientific opinion on the evolutionary 
theory. The work is written with the hope of conciliation between 
religion and science and is apparently the result of the present funda- 
mentalist flurry. Its great value is to be found in the frankness of 
the discussion and also in the inadvertent disclosure of characteristic 
scientific weaknesses. ‘These weaknesses seem to us to be, a certain 
conceit of knowledge which damns all opponents of its theories from 
the start with the terms “prejudice” and “ignorant.” Such is al- 
ways a bad beginning for one who is to claim to be moved by scientific 
tolerance. Another weakness is an indifference to, or an unconscious- 
ness of, a real point at issue between science and religion which can- 
not be salved over by such measures as the Millikan manifesto, as Pro- 
fessor Otto has pointed out. The real point at issue between science 
and religion is not as to whether man has descended from the monkey. 
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Both the Fundamentalists and the scientists are at present engaged in 
confusing the issue. The point is whether evolution takes place by acci- 
dent or whether it is the result of intelligent purpose in the World 
Ground. Here lies the real issue and the difficulty is that when driven 
down to this, science by the very nature of its postulates is incapacitated 
from speaking. Having an incapacity it is tempted, and almost in- 
variably yields to the temptation, to put on a pose and declare that 
there can be no interest} and no knowledge where it is not fitted to 
speak. Coulter furnishes an interesting illustration: 


“Even though geneticists may acknowledge the possibility that ortho- 
genesis has played a real part in the evolution of the past, they deny the 
implication that this is due to some special internal force that has the 
peculiar function of directing evolutionary changes along pre-determined 
lines. Instead they have concluded that orthogenesis is merely one of 
the manifestations of the same set of forces that also operate to bring 
about such other results as mutation.” 

Here are the plain though limited facts of orthogenesis pointing 
toward the presence of purpose and intelligence, but denied simply be- 
cause not in keeping with the scientific desire. It results in a blind 
statement against the facts. Evolution must always be by chance. It 
can never be intelligent or purposive. ‘This is the real source of con- 
flict which can never be solved until the scientist quits deriding the 
idea of teleology as the result of ignorance and admits the possibility 
of the religious presumption in the fields beyond its ken. ‘This and the 
peculiar blindness to moral realities which blandly assumes that they 
can be created as the result of eugenics rather than by moral choices, 
these form the backbone of the controversy. 

The author states fairly the present confusion in scientific theory, 
a confusion which would be impossible if science were keeping to its so- 
called “facts.” We do not understand why science should be called on 
to defend a theory anyway. It would not if it were using that theory 
legitimately. The difficulty is that the theory is being made to carry 
a lot of unjustified scientific presumptions. The reason there is so much 
heat in the present controversy is because neither side is tending strict- 
ly to its business. ‘The unprecedented dominance of the evolutionary 
theory has presented us with a great mass of hypothetical science which 
science will have eventually to dispel because of its highly imaginary 
character. 

The principles which underlie the present controversy between science 
and religion are clearly pointed out by Professor Schiller in his Prob- 
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lems of Belief. He calls attention to the non-progressive and inhibit- 
ing character of dogmatism, scientific or religious. The so-called con- 
flict is essentially between scientific dogma and theological dogma. If 
either party were less certain of the possession of infallible and ulti- 
mate truth they would find themselves mutually co-operative instead 
of mutually hostile. The author has some telling things to say in praise 
of doubt: 


“About the sufferings of dogmatists from doubt it seems enough to say 
that they should be largely medicinal: They are the very people whom 
it would benefit to realize that the way to truth leads normally through 
error, doubt, and probability, and not through uncontradicted affirma- 
Clonee ee For every society that shook itself to pieces in a rash effort to 
advance too fast, history can point to a dozen that perished of intellectual 
torpor, of arteriosclerosis of the brain, and, like the Pharaoh of Exodus, 
of petrifaction of the heart nor is there any more fatal cause of social 
catastrophes than the stubborn conservatism that clings to old ideas and 
methods long after the changes of circumstances have antiquated them. 
.... The true apologia for doubt, however, is the one which insists on its 
affiliations to inquiry, research, and discovery. It is the condition of spir- 
itual progress.” 


Any one acquainted with the author’s treatment of Formal Logic 
will anticipate the incisive logical treatment which he gives to the whole 
problem of belief through the gamut of Implicit Beliefs, Half-Beliefs, 
Dishonest Beliefs and Make-Believe. 


Debatable beliefs, he declares to be the most important for conscious- 
ness. They have a special value for religion because “‘beliefs accepted 
on authority and not acquired by the believer’s own efforts are apt never 
to grow into anything more substantial than half-beliefs:” 


“And in spite of much discouragement, both from without and from 
within the religious world, this residue of sincere belief maintains it- 
self, and reveals that religion is in truth an inherent ingredient in our 
nature, which can be stunted by social repression and perverted by social 
corruption, but will always be developed afresh, when it is given a chance. 
So vigorous, indeed, is its spontaneous growth that it has probably been a 
bad blunder in tactics for religious leaders and apologists to have trusted 
it so little and to have relied so much on coercion and protection for the 
safeguarding of religion.” 

Like Schiller’s other works this is outstanding and makes a notable 
addition to the series known as Doran’s Library of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. One wonders at the occasional colloquialism such as “the likes 
of us” or how so good a logician as Professor Schiller could be guilty 
of the assumption that the people who voted prohibition in America 


are the ones who are breaking the prohibition laws. 


In Emmanuel Berl’s The Nature of Love the reader is presented with 
a clear and analytical study of the nature of mysticism as it applies 
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in religion, in social and in national consciousness. The author pre- 
faces the work by declaring his purpose to use the term love in its broad- 
est sense: 


“To my mind, the word—love—indicates all those feelings presented to 
consciousness which are connected with external and personal objects. It 
signifies religious feeling, friendship, patriotism—in so far as a nation 
1s a person—as well as the relation between a man and a woman.” 

He shows the fundamentality irrational nature of love and points 
out the inadequacy of the attempts made to account for it by realistic, 
idealistic, biological, sociological and pluralistic methods each in turn. 
Love appears to him to be a fundamental expression of the self-con- 
sciousness, an institution and a value concerning which it is fairly futile 
to argue but according to which it is necessary to live for the highest 
self-realization. The book is very readable and steers away from the 
materialistic conclusions of a too physiological psychology on the one 
hand and a too superstitious Freudianism on the other. 

Ree: 
“Tf a Man Die?” 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY, by R. A. Tsanoff. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. viii-418. 


METAPHYSICS OF LIFE AND DEATH, by W. Tudor Jones. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. x-1202. 


THE SENSE OF IMMORTALITY, by Philip Cabot. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. Pp. 50. 


IMMORTALITY IN POST-KANTIAN IDEALISM, by Edgar 
S. Brightman. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. Pp. 1-66. 


A really great and inspiring book is Tsanoff’s The Problem of Im- 
mortality. Unlike the usual treatise on immortality, it is free from spe- 
cial pleading, the putting of the desire in the place of the argument. 
It is particularly valuable by reason of the breadth of the studies by 
which it is sustained. The author briefly and vividly sketches the whole 
field of philosophy insofar as it touches upon the main theme bringing 
out the various arguments for and against immortality and the funda- 
mental principles upon which they are based. He shows a distinct 
power of analysis and criticism as he displays side by side their points of 
strength and weakness. 

The question of immortality as he sees does not concern itself with 
the existence of an independent soul-substance, material or immaterial. 
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The soul exists in and through its activities. The doctrine of God and 
the theory of values become then of prime importance. He repudiates 
the notion that empirical and scientific knowledge of objects is on a 
distinctly superior plane to that of values. Values are themselves 
cosmic and to lose them from account is to dissever the world of real- 
ity. The eternal nature of God and the soul must rest in their power 
to go on to an ever-increasing perfection and not in their achievement 
of any static satisfaction. Quoting Gentile’s “To conceive a mind as 
initially perfect, is to conceive it no longer a mind,” he adds: 


“The moral claim to personal immortality is not justified by the demand 
to complete the moral task, but by the recognition of the essentially eter- 
nal prospect of any morality deserving of the name. It is not justified be- 
cause I need an eternity to overcome my empirical nature and to become 
holy and statie, but because my every mow involves a Beyond, because my 
characteristic activity as a person is aspiration, ever attaining and in at- 
tainment ever reaching out for life ever more abundant.” 

A similar conception holds true of God. It is the ancient Hebrew 
conception of a living God: 


“God cannot differ from me in that I aspire and have a future while 
his tense is only a past or at best only a present absolute. God differs 
from me in this that, whereas my forward-reaching energy is halting, 
occasional, inadequate, his own is never-flagging, ever-vigilant, vigorous, 
and victorious. This is the meaning I attach to the thought that God is 
the supreme embodiment of the moral ideal, and this is the notion of God 
that I reach through a moral argument.” 


After displaying such a fine power of discrimination we wonder that 
the author falls into the error of assuming the necessity of evil and 
speaks of it as if it must forever exist, not perceiving that all moral 
ends are achieved in asserting the continued possibility of evil. To fail 
in this reservation is to fall into the Parsee dualism of eternal light 
and darkness, to make it is to provide for a system that can foresee the 
dominance of goodness, a triumph which though not final is held com- 
plete by continuous moral struggle. 

W. Tudor Jones follows a similar lead in his Metaphysics of Life 
and Death, though he does not take the strong personalistic position at- 
tained by Tsanoff. The belief in God, the reality of the soul and its 
continuance after death is held by Jones as a reasonable corollary from 
the existence of moral and spiritual value in the present natural and 
social order. These values are the supreme worths of life without 
which there is neither achievement nor explanation. We cannot 
wholly contemplate nature without including the psychical as well as 
the physical side of existence. Walue he makes transcendental, a part 
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of the Absolute. Thus the author follows too closely for much of mod- 
ern thinking, the transcendentalism of Kant and Hegel. He perceives 
the fundamental relation between theism and metaphysics and looks to 
the latter to bring that statement of theology which will bring the con- 
victions of religion home to the modern world with new power: 
“There is in Christian Theology a vast amount of material of incal- 
culable value. This is especially true of the Theology of the Middle Ages. 
But the terminology of the Middle Ages and of the beginning of modern 
times in Science and Philosophy has been overhauled in the light of new 
knowledge. And this has proved of enormous advantage to both Science 

_ and Philosophy. But the attempts to overhaul theological terminology have 

been extremely feeble. The fact of the matter is, Theology can only be 
overhauled in the light of the Metaphysics of the present. It is correct to 
state, I think, that the day for overhauling traditional Theology has 
passed. There are not, at the present moment, many books on Theology in 
existence which present the timeless, eternal values of.the Christian re- 
ligion in a form in accordance with transcendental Logic and Meta- 
physics. But an enormous mass of great and imperishable material is close 
to our hands—material which leads to the borderland of religion. The 
time has more than arrived for the using of this material in order to 
create a Metaphysic of the Christian religion.” 

Doctor Jones points out what is becoming increasingly apparent to 
many minds that the forces of spiritual revival in our thinking are al- 
ready at work. 

Philip Cabot, the Boston business man whose remarkable experience 
of religion was recently portrayed in the Atlantic Monthly will be read 
with eagerness in his treatment of immortality in the Harvard Ingersoll 
Lecture of 1924. The title of the lecture is The Sense of Immortality 
and it is a worthy member of the now extending series. We find here 
the characteristic simplicity of statement and a freshness and naivety of 
style which lend a charm of their own. With a true clearness of com- 
prehension he points out the inextricable relation between the belief 
in immortality and the belief in God. He discovers the active and 
present-world value of faith. Faith for him means the kind that is 
justified by its works. The faith of immortality is the faith which be- 
gins here and now to realize eternal life. To all such immortality be- 
comes a fact not only for the here but the hereafter. 

It is interesting to turn from the simple statement of Philip Cabot, 
who considers immortality solely from the light of his own inner experi- 
ence, to the philosophical treatise of Professor Brightman which forms 
the Ingersoll Lecture for 1925. Professor Brightman sets out directly 
for the highways of philosophy by naming his lecture, Immortality in 
Post-Kantian Idealism. It is good in these days when so many turn 


aside unnecessarily to cast a stone at idealism, and when there is danger 
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of losing sight of its real contribution to thought, to have its salient 
features pointed out. These points are drawn out from the works of 
Fichte, Schelling and Schopenhauer and are shown to contain a certain 
residuum of belief in personal immortality. The belief in immortality 
is declared to be determined not so much by so-called evidences as by 
one’s orientation in the universe. It is “a function of one’s total cosmic 
perspective.” This functional view of life is particularly characteristic 
of idealism as contrasted with the meticulous, disjunctive and analytic 
spirit of materialism, of the sort that cannot see the woods for the 
trees. The first is synoptic and organic in its view, the latter is ana- 
lytic and atomistic: 


“Now, this battle over organic versus atomistic logic is one of the decisive 
battles in the campaign for the interpretation of man’s belief in immor- 
tality. If merely analytic atomistic logic be the mind’s best instrument for 
attaining truth, the belief in immortality will probably be analyzed away. 
The conscious person will be dissipated into associated sensations or chain 
reflexes; the universe will be an aggregate of atoms; there will be no 
unified meaning of the whole of life and no plan or goal for immortality. 
Thus the immortal person will evaporate into his constituent atoms, and any 
question about his destiny becomes an impertinence. If, on the other 
hand, synoptic or organic logic be the instrument of true thought, then the 
complex personal life of man may be a true unity; and the cosmos may be 
an organism with infinite functions which set a career for an immortal 
soul and provide for it a home. For organic logic, immortality is at least 
possible, even probable; for atomism, nothing is immortal but the atoms, 
and even their immortality it is impossible to understand.” 


By telling quotation the author demonstrates that even in Schopen- 
hauer, the presumed enemy of personality, this personalistic element is 
present. Of this there can be no doubt, but does this not arise from 
Schopenhauer’s inability to speak intelligibly of a world of thought 
without the fundamental assumption of the reality of the speaker? We 
doubt the strength of the argument at this point. A splendid sum- 
mary of the lecture appears at the close: . 


“Our conclusion is, then, that post-Kantian idealism as a whole is much 
more favorable to belief in personal immortality than is commonly sup- 
posed. This attitude is no relic of tradition or surrender to desire, but 
is the outgrowth of a logical principle. 


As we have seen, one’s attitude toward immortality is fundamentally 
determined by one’s world view and not by this or that particular fact; 
and the kind of world view one will adopt is largely determined by one’s 
type of logic. Idealism is based on the logic of the concrete universal, 
the conception of truth (and hence of reality) as an organic whole. It 
therefore rejects both all exclusively atomistic and analytic logic and also 
(as the study of Hegel shows), every attempt to express truth in merely 
abstract universals like the One. 


Hence, in theory of value, idealism is opposed to any pluralistic attempt 
to find value only in specific situations or specific relations or adjustments 
of the individual to his environment. Such theories either make value a 
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passing biological incident in the universe, and so destroy any ground for 
personal immortality ; or else they make value centre and terminate in the 
interest “of the individual, and thus provide, at best, for an atomistic and 
self-centred immortality—a belief which a recent neo-Hegelian writer 
rightly describes as irreligious.” 
This Ingersoll Lecture is to be welcomed as a distinct departure from 
the form and tenor of recent years and will serve to call attention to a 
point of view that in our day is likely to be forgotten. 


Ret. 
Psychology, Dynamic and Otherwise 


PROBLEMS IN DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY, by John T. Mac 
Curdy, M. D. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 
Pp. xv-383. 


The writer of this volume is a psychiatrist connected with the psy- 
chiatric institute of the New York State Hospitals. The major title 
of the book is somewhat a misnomer, as its real content is character- 
ized in the sub-title: ‘A Critique of Psychoanalysis and Suggested 
Formulations.” We are constrained to state that “dynamic psychology” 
is something more specific, scientific and less speculative than the so- 
called psycho-analysis. 

There is little in the book that one who has carried on research work 
in psychology “under standard, controllable conditions” can be patient 
with. Whatever “psychology” is to be found in the volume has the 
tenor of the psychology of twenty years ago and leans to the English 
structural type. Some indication of the nature of its content is to be 
surmised from a list of the writers quoted in the body of the text: 
Adler, Forel, Janet, Meyer, Morton Prince, Rivers and Sidis. 


The modern experimental psychologist is convinced that nothing is 
to be gained by positing such words or phrases as, the subconsciousness, 
the co-conscious, the unconscious, or even unconscious cerebration in 
attempting to “explain” certain mental deviations. Furthermore, a 
preponderating part of the volume is given over to the discussion and con- 
crete illustrations of the so-called C&dipus complex, the libido, the 
Imago, sex symbolism, infantile sexuality, the incest horror and other 
speculative concepts used freely as if of universal validity. The general 
impression left by the volume from its earliest chapters to the last is 
that primal sex tendencies are the normal urges of life processes and 
mental activities and that inhibitions, repressions and taboos are the 
normal cause of the various types of mental abnormality. This is, of 
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course, an evidence of the effect of the doctrines of Freud on the psy- 
chiatry of the past fifteen or twenty years. 

The discussions are in general distasteful and might lead a young 
reader to believe that all sex impulses are abnormal and reprehensible. 
Shall the impressionable youth be taught that all his dreams, emotions 
and ambitions are sex-centered? Scientific psychology awaits the day 
when psychiatry is able to throw off the Freudian sex-centered phil- 
osophy (or quasi-logic) and explain mental disturbances as displace- 
ments of the normal mental functionings and no longer finds it neces- 
sary to appeal to mystical “sublimations” and the like in performing its 
services ! 


The book is to be recommended to advanced students of psychology 
and philosophy for its critique of the Freudian methods (which have 
at least historical value) and for the discussion of its author’s own 
theory of psycho-analysis, which he considers a kindred but broader 
formulation of the psycho-analytic doctrines. 


John W. Todd. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY, by Dom Thomas Verner Moore. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Pp. viii-444. 


Moral abnormality as a source of psycho-pathology is abundantly il- 
lustrated by this volume. Following an analysis of the forces of be- 
havior, the author discusses the etiology, theory and treatment of func- 
tional mental disturbance. To this end two new useful scientific terms 
are introduced. “Psycho-taxes” designate “all tendencies of the mind 
to adjust itself to pleasant and unpleasant situations,” these tendencies 
being analyzed into depression and anxiety, defense mechanisms, com- 
pensation and sublimation. ‘“‘Parataxes” are pathological psychotaxes, 
or abnormal emotional adjustments which find expression in functional 
psycho-pathology, being likewise analyzed into the above four-fold 
classification. Having discussed at length the field of parataxes, the 
author presents a brief but lucid resume of the psychoanalytic theories 
of Freud, Jung, Adler and Meyer, and the technique of psychotherapy, 
completing the volume with an extended discussion of volitional con- 
trol. The author has drawn widely from his rich personal experience 
in psychopathic war work, and from his connection with the Clinic for 
Mental and Nervous Diseases at the Providence Hospital, Washington, 
of which he is the Director. A glossary of technical terms adds to the 
attractiveness of the book. Wilbur H. Long. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION, by David Kennedy- 
Fraser. Boni and Liveright, New York. Pp. vi-232. 


That environment is the important factor in education is, in brief, the 
conclusion of David Kennedy-Fraser’s The Psychology of Education. 
The author has had a wide audience in mind, “has tried to keep in 
mind throughout the layman in psychology, and has thus used the mini- 
mum of technical language and everyday experiences as illustrations.” 
The first section deals with the relation of heredity and learning. The 
second and third discuss perceptual and motor learning. A final sec- 
tion is devoted to special topics in educational theory and practice. The 
material is well selected and presented. W. H. L. 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOLOGY, John Wright Buckham. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. xv-202. 


Professor John Wright Buckham’s plea for a saner view of per- 
sonality, in his recent volume Personality and Psychology, will find favor 
among those Personalists who look askance at the recent trends in im- 
personalistic psychology. The author who writes not as a psychologist 
but as a personalistic philosopher, attacks the new psychology only at the 
point of its attitude toward the Self. Professor Buckham insists that 
the Self is not completely revealed by biology and anthropology, and 
that it cannot be defined adequately in terms of impersonal habits and 
impulses. “The key to Personality is found not in control by instincts, 
but in control of instincts; not in the physical man, but in that spiritual 
man who consciously directs his activity through inner rationality. The 
first half of the volume deals constructively with the concept of Per- 
sonality; the latter half, with the “selfless psychology” of impulse, in- 
stincts, behaviorism, psychoanalysis and auto-suggestion. The author’s 
attitude towards auto-suggestion is, by the way, favorable. The psycho- 
logical picture, the author concludes, is not the whole man. The Self, 
rather, consists in ethical Personality. W. Hz. L. 


In the Ethic and Social Fields 


A HISTORY OF ETHICS, by Stephen Ward. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. 96. 


“Ethics, an historical introduction,” by Stephen Ward, upholds the 
reputation of the little Oxford “World’s Manuals.” It is in reality a 
very readable running comment on the high lights in the history of 
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ethics, and should be read rather in conjunction with a larger work on 
the same subject. A number of portraits of the philosophers add to the 
book’s appeal. Wo Hoe 


THE COLLECTIVE MIND, by Henry Bradford Smith. R. G. 
Adams & Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. 84. 


Professor Henry Bradford Smith has gathered together from the mag- 
azines a half dozen of his short writings and published them under the 
title “The Collective Mind and Other Philosophical Papers.” Cover- 
ing about eighty pages of printed matter, these essays are in reality pen 
sketches, notes rather than extended observations. The point of view, 
the Hegelian, is the common thread which binds together the group, the 
titles being as follows: “A Spirit Which Includes the Community,” 
“The Collective Mind—an Illustration,” ‘Fact and Choice,” “Libera 
Study and the Free Man,” “Mind in the Order of Mechanism,” and 
“Radical Idealism.” W. Hoke 


ASPECTS OF THE STUDY OF SOCIETY, by R. T. Evans. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. vii-202. 


That “there is no easy short-cut to Utopia,” and “that the problems 
of society cannot be solved by frequent repetition of cant phrases and 
fascinating formulae,” is the essential message of R. T. Evans’ volume, 
Aspects of the Study of Society. The book consists of ten very readable 
chapters on applied sociology, the substance of lectures delivered to 
miners and school-teachers in South Wales. The author’s philosophy 
is essentially sound. The test of national greatness, he declares, “will 
not be the size of its population, the extent of its territory, the amount 
of its wealth, the victories of its armed forces, but the quality of the men 
and women whom it produced. To grasp firmly this truth is the most 
urgent need of to-day.” “Self-knowledge and self-culture,” the author 
insists, finally, “are as much a social obligation as is membership of a 
trade union or the payment of our rates.” W. L. H. 


From the Literary Standpoint 


DISCOURSES ON DANTE, by Charles Hall Grandgent. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. Pp. vi-201. 


This delightful collection of eight prose ‘“discourses’—between a 
Sestina: one of those complicated verse-types that achieve the almost- 
impossible, to the never failing astonishment of the humble reader; and 
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a Sonnet of wistful beauty—brings together in a single volume articles 
printed in various publications during the past five years, with one addi- 
tion, “Lost Poems of Dante,” which is quite new. This last, fanciful 
and ingenious yet scholarly, and wholly charming, shows what quality 
of liveness can be put even into speculations about those who to us Pos- 
terity live only the shadow-life of Fame, by hierophants whose cult of 
admiration is living and real, not mere lip-service. 


(Incidentally, in connection with this IXth “Discourse,” where that 
still unsolved problem comes up of what is meant by saying that the 
“glorious lady of my mind was called Beatrice by many who non sapeano 
che si chiamare” (Vita Nuova, II, i), the reviewer ventures three sug- 
gestions to Dante scholars :—first, that since come is the normal predi- 
cate to chiamare in the sense of naming, it seems indicated that we should 
take che here either as the conjunction or as correlative with non to 
mean “only”; secondly, that in spite of all that has been said and done 
in the attempt to interpret this clause, it still remains true that the in- 
finitive chiamare in the sense of naming requires a direct object, and that 
the oft cited che si dire and similar phrases are not parallels, because 
active in voice; there is absolutely no alternative other than that the 
text is imperfect,—and among the proposed emendations has anyone ever 
suspected the immediately following Ella of having caused trouble, 
perhaps tricking a very early copyist into leaving off Ja from an original 
chiamarla?; finally, to be very brief, since the poet’s real name was 
Dante though the full form of this is conceded to be Durante, why do 
so many Dantists choke at accepting Bice as the real name of Signorina 
Portinari and Beatrice as the abstract equivalent, a “senhal” if you will, 
meaning the same personality in a sublimated and ethereal way and 
usable with unmistakable intent yet without personal offense? “Bice,” 
cautiously split into B and ice, is used once in the Divine Comedy, and 
so is “Dante,” and, in each case with a definite purpose; if we can 
imagine the tables turned, and Signora dei Bardi hymning an apothe- 
osized Dante degli Alighieri, might she not have called him Durante 
each time but once ?—Bice:Beatrice::Dante:Durante, is the equation, 
mathematically expressed.) 

Chapters IV and V, “Illumination” and “The Centre of the Circle,” 
which treat respectively the themes of Dante’s vision of the Spiritual 
Light and his growth into steadfastness, are full of thought, of beauty 
and of suggestion; though there is a slight sense of unsatisfiedness left 
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in the reader toward the end, of expectations unfulfilled. Still perhaps 
it could not be otherwise with such themes, especially when IV begins 
with the arresting query as to whether Dante was “‘inspired—not in the 
figurative, literary way . . . but really filled with the breath of the 
Lord” like the patriarchs and the prophets; the point made, too, is 
weakened by the fact that the main piece of evidence in its favor is null 
if the interrogation-point at the end of Purgatory, XVII, line 18, is 
changed to a period; and this is just what the Testo Critico does! But 
there is no anticlimax in Chapter VI, “All Men Naturally Desire to 
Know’—a pilgrim’s progress of the development of the Great Poet’s 
mind; nor in Chapter VII, “The Choice of a Theme,” which traces in 
a most vivid and lifelike way the unfolding of that mind and soul as it 
sought scope ever broader, higher and deeper, for its creative expression. 

The chapter on ‘“Dante’s Verse,” scholarly and compact, will natu- 
rally never be read throughout by more than a few; but II, “Dante Six 
Hundred Years After,” and especially III, “Dante and Italy,” deserve 
a better fate, better than they will receive, doubtless; for how many 
Americans read worth-while books or articles? If some of the best of 
this vibrant chapter on “Dante and Italy” could be thrust on an unsus- 
pecting host of radio listeners-in, by justifiable subterfuge, they might at 
least hear, if they did not comprehend, truths the ignorance of which 
is not only to our discredit and our shame but also to our disadvantage 
and literal loss; and the recent immigration laws suggest that most in 
need of such an earful are those who raise their own salaries as their 
reward for such legislation. 


The Harvard University Press once more earns the homage of those 
who in books admire the true, the beautiful and the good. The volume 
is all that. H. D. Austin. 


A STUDY OF BROWNING'’S THE RING AND THE BOOK, 


by James Cassidy (E. M. Story). Houghton Mifflin Company, 
New York. Pp. 184. 


These interpretations of Browning’s great criminal story, written in 
blank verse, are couched in the form of letters to a friend, one for each 
book. ‘The author has become infused with interest in this marvelous 
psychological study, and contributes at least enthusiasm to the handling. 
He becomes Robert Browning again, “a very Englishman,” who returns 
with the prized yellow book to “the hub of the universe, good old 
London.” Under its hypnotic influence the Past becomes the Present, 
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and as you con its pages, “Speedily your room fills and the old gargoyles 
wink and laugh and shake the secrets that are open to you by them of 
the book.” 

Yet the author is not an Englishman but, as his name shows, an Irish- 
man, and some of the pages are distinctly Hibernian in their impulsive- 
ness, their lack of poise and their rhythm; he forgets the elucidation of 
the story in his immediate sympathy or repulsion. As a story it is 
not made quite clear, and the reader welcomes a simple digest from a 
Browning or other Cyclopedia. Nor has he the tact of quoting; the 
quotations are clumsily handled, a vital defect in such a study. For in- 
stance, at page 5, the short passage at the top, supposed to be six lines 
taken direct from Browning, begins with a line that is not Browning’s 
and contains five errors in the spelling or the punctuation. And on the 
next page we have ‘“‘Guiseppe”’ for Giuseppe, not the only time. 

James Main Dixon. 


VOICES OF THE WIND, by Virginia McCormick. J. T. White 
and Company, New York, 1924. Pp. 88. 


This is one of those volumes, it must be confessed, which “arouse the 
appetite and disappoint the palate in almost equal proportion.” ‘There 
is a fine and fresh suggestiveness in the title of this body of poems which 
finds abundant illustration in the poems themselves. “There are three 
groups of poems, entitled respectively: “The Wind Blows,” “Children 
of the Wind,” and “Prisms in the Wind.” ‘The spirit of the wind is 
well caught in such poems as “Days of Happiness,” “Uncharted Rocks,” 
and “The Wind Blows.” ‘The best poems in the second section are 
“Dante” and “The Old Woman and the Daffodils.” Things take the 
place of persons in the third section presenting “Prisms in the Wind,” 
and there is genuine poetry in “Lover of Life,” “Pain,” and “Fallacy.” 
But it is to be regretted that there are so few of these really satisfactory 
lyrics. The poet is constantly stumbling in her technique. The charm 
with which one begins a poem is too often dissipated by false rhyme, 
false accent, meaningless phrases, and bits of simple awkwardness. ‘The 
promise is no small one, but the achievement is too often just beyond the 
reach because we feel that just a little more care would have made for 
a perfect expression. Louis WANN. 


THE INSTITUTION OF COMMUNION 


WAS HOLY COMMUNION INSTITUTED BY JESUS? By 
Douglas $. Guy. George H. Doran & Co., New York. Pp. x-213. 
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“Was Holy Communion Instituted by Jesus?” by Douglas S. 
Guy, B. D., Vicar of Christ Church, Harrowgate, is a thoughtful 
and scholarly consideration of the question asked in the title. 
The author begins with consideration of certain general arguments, both 
pro and con, such as that Jesus was not an institutionalist, that his eschat- 
ological point of view precluded his instituting any rite for perpetual 
observance, and that there are divergences in the gospel accounts. These 
considerations he does not find conclusive: even if Jesus expected his own 
return in a comparatively short time, this would not preclude his estab- 
lishing a rite for the interim; if he did not found the Church, in a 
direct way, he did so indirectly; and the divergences in the gospel ac- 
counts of the institution do not touch the main fact itself. These a 
priori objections disposed of, the author proceeds to a careful critical 
analysis of the documentary evidence, considers the date of the Last 
Supper as given in the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel, and gives ample 
attention to the testimony of Paul. He sifts the evidence for Paul’s 
borrowing from the Mystery Religions, and concludes that though these 
religions may have influenced Paul’s terminology somewhat, the idea 
that Paul invented the Holy Communion upon the basis of them is quite 
unwarranted. He lays stress on the fact of the observance of Holy 
Communion from the earliest Christian times, and issues with the con- 
clusion, that while Jesus probably did not institute the rite in the elabo- 
rated form which it has acquired through use in the Church, there was 
a sacramental character to his last supper with his disciples, and that the 
ceremony of the Church has developed out of it in an entirely natural 
way and without violence to the thought in the mind of Jesus. ‘The 
Eucharist is based on some Jewish rite or custom then existing ;—a new 
and specifically Christian significance was given to the rite in the very 
earliest Christian days. It has been the belief of the Church from the 
Apostolic age onward that the Eucharist was instituted by Jesus,—and 
it is extremely unlikely that a mistake can herein have been made. The 
idea of a mere parting meal which was altered and changed by the 
Christian Church after the Resurrection of Jesus will not satisfy the 
situation.” The discussion throughout is scholarly, and rests upon a 
thorough acquaintance both with the Biblical evidence and with the 
recent literature which has sprung up about the subject. 

Cart S. Patton. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


Unusually well prepared is Josephine Hammond to write on 
Realism and Symbolism in Modern Drama. Miss Hammond’s con- 
siderable experience as a college professor of English and her creative 
work in pageantry conspire to give her words in this field a special value 
and interest. 


Harriet Storer Fisk of Wyoming Seminary writes most discrimi- 
nately of George Saintsbury. Her keen analysis of his work will be 
appreciated by many to whom her paper may provide an introduction 
to better acquaintance. Unfortunately, he is scarcely known in America 
outside of professional literary circles. 


Gertrude C. Bussey, Professor of Philosophy in Goucher College, 
presents in Some French Personalists an essay of exceeding interest to 
the philosophically minded and of special value to the student of Per- 
sonalism. She shows the intimate relation existing between the “self” 
of Lignac and de Biran. Work of this kind is needed to link up the 
historical phases in the development of Personalism. 


In “My Idea of God” the Editor has attempted to put in simple 
phrase and cleared from theological terminology a practical working 
basis for theism. 


Unsatisfactory to the literalist will be Carl Safford Patton’s essay 
on The Asides of Jesus, but equally treasured will it be by certain 
earnest and thoughtful souls who have been confused by the traditional 
demand to place all scripture teaching on the basis of an equal spiritual 
value, a thing which is assumed only in theory and never in practice. To 
these the clearness of his exposition will bring a distinct sense of relief. 


Our poetry section is ably filled this time by Julia Johnson Davis 
in The Dryad, and Ruth Irving Conner, grand-niece of Washington 
Irving, in The Fisher-Voman. Mrs. Davis is writing much acceptable 
verse these days which is being widely published. Miss Conner makes 


a strong personal appeal and has appeared in our columns on various 
previous occasions. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


q When this page greets the eye of the reader the 
Editor will be overseas enjoying the privilege of a 


sabbatic year. 


{ The detailed work of editing will during the com- 
ing year be in the hands of Professor Wilbur Harry 
Long. Our readers are already familiar with his 
work. From his pen have come such articles as 
those on James and Bowne, and Bertrand Russell 


or Spectacles Without Eyes. 


{ The leading articles by the regular editor will 
appear as usual and also the little sketches in the 
Notes and Discussions section. He has fond dreams 
of gathering further material as he lingers in the 
University towns of the old world. 


q Every effort will be made to have each number 
better than those that have gone before. It is hoped 
that personal contacts will bring a new group of 
Europeans into the circle of our contributors. 


{ The Editor feels deeply the fine appreciation of 
subscribers, contributors, and all those who do so 
much to make the success of The Personalist. He 
is mindful of the sacrificial loyalties which have 
made possible this year of leave. This is the place 
to add to the mention of Mr. Long’s name that of 
James Main Dixon and Mrs. Clayton Smith. 


